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PREFACE, 



Emily Morton was written by me many 
years ago as an experiment. I had often been 
wearied in reading works of Fiction, containing 
tedious descriptions of thVpersonal appear- 
ance of the characters as; t^ came on the 
scene. It occurred, tioyne^f hat all these par- 
ticulars might be ^d&rek)^bd incidentally in 
the progress of the story. This tale is the 
result. 



" Having received, with the MS. of Mr^ Westerton's 
"Emily Morton," observes the Editor of the "Meteor," 
a monthly magazine commenced some years since, "a 
written opinion of it by Mr. Oilier; and, as that opinion 
was so favourable as to induce us to mark it for insertion 
in our first Number, the circumstance called to our mind 
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several similar acts of kindness which that gentleman had 
done for some who have since risen to high positions as 
Authors, when struggling under the many disadvantages 
of not being known. At that particular period in a 
writer's career, the approbation of one who has attained 
the reputation which Mr. OUier has, is often the cause of 
deciding him in a course of action for life. In addition to 
the high opinion expressed of him by Mr. G. P. R James, 
in his '* Arabella Stewart," and by Mr. Ainswortli, in his 
** Magazine,'' we quote that of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, 
from the preface to his " Pelham ;" which bears out our 
assertion in the strongest manner : — ** It may serve, per- 
haps, to stimulate the courage, and sustain the hopes of 
others to observe that the * Reader,' to whom the MS. was 
submitted by the Publisher^ pronounced the most un- 
favourable and damning opinion upon its chances of success 
— an opinion fortunately reversed by Mr. Oilier, the able and 
ingenious Author of 'Inesilia,' to whom it was then re- 
ferred. Such, then, was the history of a publication 
which, if not actually my first, was the one whose fate was 
to decide me whether to conclude or continue my attempts 
as an Author." 

COFT OF A CBTTEB YBX)M GHABLES OLLI£B» ESQ. 

Hayes Place, Lisson Grove. 

*' Dear Sir, 
" I have read with more than ordinary interest your story 
of Emily Morton,' of which the characters and' incidents 
appear to me to be unusually striking and impressive. 
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You have made ample amends for the simplicity of the plot 
by the rare passion and pathos which you have thrown 
over it. I know scarcely anything more effective and 
affecting than the heroine's character and sorrows. One 
resigns oneself to a tearful sympathy with her until our con- 
dolence is startled into terror by the awful catastrophe. 
Your story deserves to rank side by side with the * Julia de 
Roubign^ ' of Mackenzie. 

"Wishing you deserved success, 
" I remain, Dear Sir, 

" Yours, very truly, 

"Chaeles Ollier." 

'* Mr. C. Westerton." 

" Captain Ackerly's Lecture," and " The 
Sham Fight," are faithftil descriptions of what 
came under my own observation. 

" Sir E. B. Lytton and his Principles of 
Art in Fiction," appeared in a series of three 
articles in one of the weekly newspapers some 
years ago. 

The other papers speak for themselves. 

C. W. 
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EMILY MORTON. 

CHAPTER I. 

'* Oh Love ! what is it in this world of ours. 
That makes it fatal to he lov'd P Ah, why 

With cypress-hranches hast thou wreath'd thy how'rs, 
And made thy hest interpreter — ^a sighf'' 

Btbov, 

" How soon he has chaDged his opinion," 
said Mrs. Morton to her daughter Emily, 
" and bow very different his conduct appears 
from the intentions he expressed when here ! 
Still, I am less surprised at what has been 
done than the rapidity with which he must 
have come to his decision* For my part, 
I do not like marriages which are hastily 
contracted — they seldom prove happy ones; 

B 
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but read that portion of the letter again, 
my dear." 

Emily, complying with her mother'srequest, 
read as follows : " I dare say you have heard 
that Edward is shortly to be married; and 
I have no doubt you will participate in the 
pleasure it affords me, when you learn that 
the marriage will be a source of great ad- 
vantage to him. I am much pleased, because 
I am sure it will rid him of those romantic 
notions which have so often annoyed me, 
and make him what I desire him to be, — a 
man of rank and opulence. I shall give 
you due notice of the ceremony, and hope 
you and Emily will be present." 

"I suppose, then,'* said Mrs. Morton, 
" Edward declines entering the Church, and 
intends remaining at home; well, well, his 
father must, of course, know w^hat is best 
for him ; but, for my own part, I am sure 
he would have been happier as a minister 
than he ever will be otherwise. What say 
you, Emily ?" 

" I think so, too," replied Emily. 
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** Edward," continued Mrs. Morton, " is 
one, who, with perseverance, will attain 
eminence in almost any profession ; he has 
much good sense, and that, Emily, is the 
basis of all that is valuable and admirable 
in life. I am sorry, very sorry, he should 
deem it advisable to follow what, to me, 
appears the narrow-mii^ded path marked 
out for him by his father, in preference to 
the nobler one he had himself selected. But 
it is possible he may have given up the 
pursuit of that which he desired, to please 
his father; and, therefore, much as I am 
disposed to differ with him in opinion, I 
cannot help feeling pleased with this fresh 
proof of his obedience." 

Emily blushed, and hung down her head, 
as her mother spoke thus favourably of 
Edward; her embarrassment did not, how- 
ever pass unnoticed by Mrs. Morton, who, 
after some further conversation on an in- 
different subject, left the room. 
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CHAPTER II. 

In sooth, I know not why I am so sad, 
It wearies me — ^you say, it wearies you. 
But how I found it, caught it, or came by it, 
I have to learn. " 

Shaksfeabe. 



The sun had left the horizon, but a 
remnant of his glory still lay resplendant in 
the west, when Emily Morton entered the 
garden attached to Longwood House. She 
wandered up and down some of its walks, 
and looked upon its flowers, not with an 
eye of tenderness and love, as she was wont 
to do, but vacantly. She knew not why, 
but still they did not seem so beautiful as 
they did yesterday. Entering the arbour, 
she sate down on its rustic bench. She took 
up from the seat a book, some of the pages 
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of which she had perused with pleasure the 
preceding evening, but she read not now. 
She stood beneath the portico of the arbour, 
and raised her blue eyes to the sky. What are 
they seeking, that they gaze so steadfastly 
upon the gates of Heaven? She cannot 
tell — her heart is filled with heaviness — 
and unconsciously she strives for its 
relief. 

She walked back to the bench; and, 
taking down an instrument, passed her fingers 
over its few strings, while her soft lips gave 
utterance to these words : — 



" Why beats my heart so heayily P 

Oh ! why am I so sad? 

When everythmg aroand me seems 

So happy, and so glad : 

Close to each other the flowrets blow/ 

Stars gleam, not far apart — 

I only feel that solitude 

Is painful to the heart. 

2 

How often, when the smiles of joy 
O'er others' faces rise, 

fi 3 
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I gaze, but 0» how vacantly I 
And tears start from mine eyes ; 
While every other creature seems 
To fellowship so prone, 
I seek to be, yet weep whene'er 
I find myself alone. 

3 

It is not that I have no friends. 
To look on me with love ; — 
It is not fear of anght below. 
Which thus my sonl can move : 
My hopes are placed above the reach 
Of malice, and the bad ; 
Oh ! could I but divine the cause 
Which makes my heart so sad !" 

The last note from the strings of the 
instrument, and the last word from her lips, 
had died away in silence ere she was con- 
scious of it. A sigh, the language which 
the overburthened heart uses to tell its 
weariness, seemed to revive her. She replaced 
the instrument in its accustomed resting- 
place, and, as she returned to the house, 
trod with a lighter step over the greensward, 
for she felt her heart softened and relieved. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

'' Remote from towns, he ran his godly race. 
Nor e'er had chang'd, nor wished to change, his pkce ; 
Par other aims, his heart had leam'd to prize— 
More bent to raise the wretched than to rise." 

GOLDSKITH. 

The next morning, and with her sister 
Eleanor Grant, and Emily, Mrs. Morton 
adverted to the approaching marriage of 
Edward Erlsworth. 

" Edward Erlsworth going to be married ? 
— ^and to' whom ?" inquired Eleanor, hastily. 

" Has not Emily informed yo^u, then ?'* 
rejoined Mrs. Morton. 

" No, mamma," said Emily, « I— I—'' 

" Oh !" said Mrs. Morton, observing her 
daughter's confusion, " to one of the Mellford 
family." 
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^' Is it possible !" exclaimed Eleanor. 

'^ It is quite true, I can assure you ;" said 
Mrs. Morton : ** I thought it would surprise 
you." 

" It does, indeed," replied Eleanor ; " but 
this confirms me in the opinion I had formed 
of him some time since— he is without a 
generous impulse, or a manly thought, and 
is as reckless as his father is avaricious." 

Saying this, she rose from the table, and 
walked towards the window, to conceal as 
much as possible from her sister the indigna- 
tion she felt. 

" O, Eleanor, you forget yourself," said 
Mrs. Morton : " what can induce you to 
speak of him like this? You, surely, are 
not envious ? Fie, fie ; has he not a right 
to act as he pleases in this matter ? What 
business have we to interfere. Besides, how 
can it possibly affect you that you should be 
so displeased." 

^* He certainly has a right to do as he 
pleases in the matter," responded Eleanor, 
'' nor have we any business to interfere ; but 
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I cannot help feeling very indignant, when I 
see the feelings of one person lacerated by 
the thoughtlessness of another: I consider 
it equally criminal with intentional injury, 
because the results to the victim are the 
same ; and, in .such cases, I feel as keenly 
for the sufferer as if I had sustained the 
injury myself. 

The ladies were interrupted at this period 
of their conversation by the entrance of the 
Curate of Longwood, the Rev. Mr. Elliot. 
He was one of the few followers of their 
Lord, who had entered the ministry with 
the desire of following his example, and 
" going about doing good ;" and' not content 
with the mere profession of their faith, 
manifest its sincerity by their works. He 
had a great desire to form a " District Visit- 
ing Society " for his parish, for the purpose 
of visiting and instructing such of its inhabi- 
tants as were not regular in their attendance 
at a place of worship, or exemplary in their 
conduct as moral characters. From Mrs. 
Morton and the other members of her family 
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he had always met with every assistance 
they had in their power to render, in support 
of the many benevolent designs he had 
formed and carried out for charitable pur- 
poses ; and, as usual, he had waited on them 
to solicite their co-operation and assistance in 
his present one. 

We dare not follow the good Curate 
through the whole of the address by 
which he sought to win them to his purpose, 
lest we should be tiresome ; nor can we 
withhold some few of his remarks, without 
disparaging the cause for which he pleaded. 
" The usefulness of these societies," said he, 
"if we look upon them in no other light, 
ought to increase their number, and ensure 
their support. For, by the merely repeated 
calls of well-disposed and respectable persons 
on those who are in humbler situations than 
themselves, an astonishing change for the 
better is produced in them. At present, a 
most unhappy spirit is abroad, which seems 
to have infused a poison into the hearts of 
the poorer classes, turning their better feel- 
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ings into bitterness-— making them discon- 
tented with their own state, and consequently 
envious of every other. Now, so long as the 
different classes of society are actuated with 
but one motive, that of their own aggrandize- 
ment, while they are utterly regardless of the 
condition of those beneath as they are envious 
of those above them — so long must the 
features of society retain their present dis- 
torted and unnatural appearance. When the 
poor man passes by the dwellings of the 
rich — when he sees them replete with every- 
thing to satisfy the wants of nature, and 
minister to the artificial ones which luxury 
creates, while his own home, if he have one, 
is cold and desolate — is it surprising to find 
him filled * with envy and all uncharitable- 
ness ?' And, alas ! there are too many evil- 
disposed persons, who take pleasure in fan- 
ning these smouldering elements of discord 
into a flame.'' 

*'But you can hardly wish, sir,*' said 
Eleanor, interrupting him, "to reduce all 
classes <^.an equality ?" 
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'^ I do not think that possible were it at- 
tempted ; but I have no such intention/' re- 
joined the Curate, so meekly, that Eleanor 
begged his pardon for the mterruption, m such 
a way, as to shew how mortified she felt at 
having exposed herself to the severest of all 
rebukes, — a gentle answer to a question which 
has been harshly and indiscreetly asked. The 
Curate then continued — "No, ladies; in 
my opinion, the evil may be counteracted by 
Societies of this description : for who does not 
esteem a visit from his superiors, when paid 
in a kind spirit, as an act of condescen- 
sion, and a mark of favour? How often 
have the eyes of the young sparkled with 
pleasure, when I have spoken to them fami- 
liarly as I passed, or in my walks have paused, 
and smiled upon their childish sports; and 
many of the prejudices of those who have at- 
tained age and manhood have been loosened, by 
talking with them at their own firesides ! But 
these are not all the advantages to be derived 
from the application of such means; for, 
while administering to their temporal wants — 
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while endeavoqring to make them better, 
and consequently happier members of society, 
how opportunely may the Christian visitor 
lead their minds to contemplate that one 
^ sufficient sacrifice for the sins of the whole 
world/ by which their sins are pardoned. 
Oh ! it is in consequence of our neglect as 
ministers, in not thus spreading its principles, 
and putting the crown of works upon the 
head of our faith^ that Christianity has made 
so little real progress in the world, and 
developed so few of its sublime charac- 
teristics; and awful indeed is the respon- 
sibility incurred by those who force them- 
selves into an office for which they are unfit ; 
and, by so doing, prevent others who are, 
from gathering in the spiritual harvest of the 
Redeemer, or making through the moral 
desert by which we are surrounded, * A high- 
way for our God !' " 

The solemnity of this appeal, added to 
the high estimation in which the Curate was 
held by all the members of his congregation, 
but more particularly by the inmates of 

c 
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Longwood House, gained for him his objecti 
and overcame one or two objections which 
had occurred to Eleanor in the earlier part 
of it, and which she had intended to make. 
They all readily assented to the Curate's 
proposal, and promised to do all they could 
to aid him. Having thus secured their 
assistance, and thanking them again and 
again, as if it had been a personal favour 
they had conferred upon him, the good 
Curate took his leave. 

What had just taken place had so en- 
grossed the attention of Eleanor and Mrs. 
Morton, that neither of them reverted to 
their previous topic, as Emily apprehended ; 
and Eleanor having proposed a walk to her, 
Emily gladly assented, and was delighted at 
such an opportunity of preventing, for a 
time, the possibility of its renewal. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

« 

" We met when hope and life were new. 

And all we look'd on smiled. 
And Fancy's wand around ns threw. 

Enchantments, sweet as wild ; 
Ours were the light and bounding, hearts 

The world had yet to wing ; 
The charm that when it once departs. 

Can know no second spring." 

Alabic a. Watts. 

The morning was most favourable for 
their walk : all things were lighted up, and 
gladdened, by as glorious a sun as ever blest 
the earth. Eleanor and Emily, as they 
walked along, partook of that joyous feeling 
inseparable from such a morning. They had 
returned all the salutations and respectful 
greetings which had been paid to them as 
they passed through the village, and were 

c 2 
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entering one of " the green lanes" at the end 
of it, when Eleanor, who had noticed Emily's 
unusual silence, and, knowing her attach- 
ment to Edward, perceived its cause, and 
thus addressed her. 

" We have not been this way since that 
morning when Edward was with us; have 
we, Emily ?" 

" I do not think we have," she replied ; 
the crimson mantling her cheeks. 

" This is a favourite walk of yours ?" 
inquired Eleanor. 

" It is : I consider it the prettiest of all 
the lanes in the neighbourhood. There are 
few of them which have so many wild flowers 
on their banks, and none are so well shaded 
by the trees.'* 

" I recollect the time, Emily, when you 
were not so fond of it as you now profess to 
be : what has altered your opinion ?" 

Emily seemed confused, and her aunt, not 
wishing to embarrass her, continued the con- 
versation. "Am I not right, Emily, in 
saying you prefer this lane more from the 
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pleasing recollections with which it is asso- 
ciated in your mind, than from any sense of 
pleasure imparted by the objects them- 
selves ?" 

Emily was silent, and her aunt continued : 
*' I know I am right ; this lane, those mea- 
dows skirted . by woods, and the old church 
rising in the midst, are all pleasing to the 
eye ; but how much more is the pleasure in- 
creased when we see * their beauties reflected 
in looks that we love !' " 

While her aunt was speaking, Emily 
walked silently, with downcast eyes ; but, 
when she concluded, without raising them 
from the ground, she said in a low tone, 
" the words are very beautiful, and I feel that 
they are true." 

" You admit it, then !" 

" I do, indeed," replied Emily. " I re- 
member walking here one day," she con- 
tinued, " when but a child ; and my poor 
father stooped to pick up a bird, which, 
almost lifeless, lay beneath this tree : while 
resting in his hand, its wings fluttered, as if 

c 3 
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it wished to show its thankfulness ; and then 
it died. My father said some hawk had 
dropped it, as its heart was torn : we were 
almost as much hurt as the poor bird — but, 
from that time, I have never passed this 
place without remembering it." 

As Emily concluded her remarks, they had 
got through the lane, and continued theur 
walk in silence, which was at last broken by 
Eleanor saying — ** It gave me great pain, 
Emily, when I read your uncle's letter. 
Now, I know very well that Edward was as 
much attached to you as you are to him — 
nay, do not attempt to conceal what I already 
know, although you thought to hide it from 
us all ; and, as such is the case, I consider 
his present conduct neglectful and insult- 

ing." 

**Be not too harsh, dear aunt. I own 

that I feel hurt, much hurt; but, for my 

sake, do not mention it to my mother — ^it is 

I that am in fault. I possibly mistook the 

mere attentions of civility for those arising 

from a deeper source ; and therefore it would 
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be unjust to treat him as a criminal when he 
perhaps is innocent." 

*' O, very innocent, most truly !" retorted 
Eleanor, " to pay such marked attention to a 
girl, as could not fail to lead her to suppose 
he meant much more than mere civility. I 
have no patience with him 1" 

Emily was much distressed to hear her 
aunt speak so disrespectfully of Edward, 
although she secretly began to think there 
was more truth in what she said of him than 
she at first believed. Her aunt was not slow 
in perceiving it, and thus addressed her. 
" Come, come, Emily — cheer up — make a 
confidante of me — I will do all I can to aid 
you, and depend upon it you shall have 
no cause to regret having let me into your 
secret." 

Thus solicited, what could Emily do, but 
take the hand held out to her, and grasp it 
as a friend's ? She did so, and thus relieved 
her bosom of its burden. "You recollect, 
that shortly after Edward came to Longwood, 
you left for Hastings. I was overjoyed to see 
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one of whom I had so often heard, and, with 
my mother, did all I could to render the 
short time which he had to stay with us as 
agreeable as possible. In return, he seemed 
to study nothing more than to add his share 
to the general entertainment. He would 
read to us, propose the most amusing topics 
for conversation, and listen with such re- 
spectful attention to whatever remarks I 
made, that I could not but be pleased with 
him. On several occasions, I went out with 
him alone, and invariably took the same walk 
which we have done to-day. During these 
walks, and indeed throughout the whole time 
he remained with us, he would seize every 
opportunity of gazing at me, and seemed to 
watch my every wish, that he might execute 
ere I could utter it. Then he loved music 
so ; as I do — and the few songs which I 
knew, and sang to him, he would entreat roe 
to repeat to him in tones so earnest, and with 
tear-starting eyes, that I could not refuse; 
and, when I had done, he would lead me to, 
my chair, declaring he preferred my songs. 
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and execution of them, for depth of feeling 
and simplicity, to all the finished singing he 
had heard in London concert-rooms and 
theatres. I never received such marked 
attention from any one before, and must 
confess it had made a deep impression." 

" Ah ! I see," said her aunt ; " in your 
young heart's simplicity you thought that 
those attentions were the words of love, — 
nor were you wrong — they are love's lan- 
guage, and, when not assumed for an occa- 
sion, cannot be misinterpreted." 

"You have wrung my secret from me," 
exclaimed Emily, " promise me never to dis- 
close it unless with my consent !" 

"I do, I do," replied her aunt: "come, 
throw oflf this dulness — let's have a smiling 
face again ; and, rest assured of this, dear 
Emily, I mention it to nobody, without your 
knowledge, or consent." 

They had now reached the village, and 
were hastening home, where we must leave 
them for awhile. 
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CHAPTER V. 

" See what money can do ; that can change 
Men's manners; alter their conditions ! 

thou powerful metal ! What authority 
Is in thee ! thou art the key of all men's 

Mouths ; with thee a man may lock up the jaws 
Of an informer, and without thee^ he 

Cannot the lips of a lawyer." 

Eboohb. 

It is evening. In the splendid dining-^ 
room of one of the noble houses which grace 
that part of the metropolis called ''the 
West-end/' are sitting two gentlemen, the 
one nearest the table (covered with dessert) 
is spare and old, and his face furrowed 
with the wrinkles of anxiety and care; the 
other young, and in the prime of early 
manhood, — these are Edward Erlsworth and 
his father. Listen, the old man speaks,—* 
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"Take my advicje, Edward, and you will 
do well; reject it^ and you will soon see 
its value by your loss. We cannot always 
pursue the course of life which we may 
have selected in our youth, or boyhood. I 
have often found myself hurried, by the 
strong tides of time and circumstance, in 
a contrary direction to that which I had 
wished to take. 

"With few subjects will you find this 
more frequently the case, than in deciding 
on the choice of a wife and a profession. In 
youth, we entertain the most ridiculous no- 
tions of matrimony; we fancy if we have 
but love, we have all the requisites for 
every thing that state requires. Pshaw! it 
vexes me whenever I think of it, and what 
a fool I was about to make of myself, in 
an engagement of the kind with a girl, whom, 
according to the common acceptation of the 
term, I loved. But, thanks to a kind friend, 
I was shown my error ; and ever since have 
profited by the narrow escape I then had. 
Listen, Edward, — money — money, is the 
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grand lever of society, as it is now constituted ; 
with money, everything is to be moved, and 
everything procured; but what can love do 
for you? will that pay rent? keep up es- 
tablishments ? The man with love may be 
sought by its object, but the man with 
money will be sought by all — every one !" 

Here, suddenly drawing himself nearer to 
his son, and continuing in a lower tone of 
voice, he said : 

" Why, what should I have been if I had 
played the foolish part, and married such 
an one as Emily ? Should I have ever been 
what I am now ?" 

" Perhaps not, Sir,'' answered Edward. 

" Perhaps not," sharply retorted his father; 
'* I know I should not !" 

A pause ensued. It appears that when 
Mr. Erlsworth was informed of his son's 
attachment to Emily, he adopted every 
measure which his habitual precaution sug- 
gested, to break it off. But love is so 
powerful a passsion, that, when once called 
into existence, it can never be totally des- 
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troyed ; absence may weaken, and time lessen, 
its warmth, but death alone can deprive it 
of vitality. It may be compelled by op- 
position to remain secreted for a time, but 
it will seize the earliest opportunity, and 
re-appear with the energy imparted by in- 
creased strength. Those who have harboured 
the little tyrant, know well the inutility of 
opposing his will, and the criminality, (seeing 
that is one of the most valuable passions of 
nature) of preventing the union of persons 
bound to each other by this tie ; and those 
who have not felt his influence, and for mere 
gain or worldly advancement, are disposed 
to act thus criminally, may profit by the 
results of Mr. Erlsworth's speculation. 

The silence was at length broken by 
Edward, saying, '* I must acknowledge, my 
dear sir, that there is much truth in what 
you have just said; I have, on several other 
occasions, proved my willingness to forego 
my own wishes to gratify yours ; I am ready 
to do so again. I cannot deny that I have 
felt, nay, even now feel, a real attachment to 
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Emily ; but I will endeavour to subdue it 
and forget her ; as I have said before, your 
desire shall be my command/' 

"Never shall you have cause to repent 
this fresh proof of your obedience, my dear 
boy !" said his father, rising, and embracing 
him with unusual warmth. 

They had just resumed their seats, when 
Lady Mellford and her daughter, Harriet 
Mellford, entered the room : " Come, Edward, 
are you ready ?" inquired her ladyship, " we 
shall lose the overture if we do not mind." 

" Quite ready," he replied, rising ; " is the 
carriage waiting ?" 

" It is," said Harriet. 

'^ Come along," said Edward, and offering 
an arm to each of the ladies, and returning 
the " good byes " of his father, they left 
the room. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

*' Alas ! the joys that fortune brings. 

Are trifling, and decay ; 
And those who prize the paltry things, 

More trifling still are they." 

Goldsmith. 

The last faint rattling of the carriage- 
v^heds over the stony street, had fallen upon 
his ear, when Mr. Erlsworth, with a smile, 
sate down to muse over the bright prospect 
he had coloured for his son. He scarcely 
knew which afforded him the greatest satis- 
faction; the large accession of wealth, and 
for the first time rank to his family, by the 
marriage of his son into that of the Mellford's ; 
— his own policy in bringing it about, or 
the tact with which he had met, and removed 
every objection, which had been raised by 
Edward, and rendered him so completely the 
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creature of his will. When viewed separately, 
each afforded him sincere and great delight, 
but when he saw them in connexion — when 
he recollected the numerous obstacles he had 
surmounted, and the almost moral impos- 
sibilities he had performed, his gratification 
was unbounded. Wherever he turned, objects 
the most pleasing flitted before him; — he 
saw his son one of the richest, and, therefore, 
the happiest of men; and himself, secured 
for life from the overflowing of the bitter 
streams of poverty and want. 

All acquainted with the world will recog- 
nise, in Mr. Erlsworth, a character which 
must have often come under their notice ; and 
though, in the filling up of the picture, there 
may be some slight differences, caused by 
the operation of peculiar circumstances, the 
lineaments are essentially the same. He is 
one of a rather numerous class in society, 
who sacrifice themselves, and, alas ! too often 
their dependants also, for the attainment of 
some visionary object, or the gratification 
of some ruling passion. From incessantly 
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dwelling on this one idea, or pursuit, their 
minds become contracted, and incapable of 
appreciating the use and beauty 

" Of a thousand joyous things in life ;*' 

and the faculties which were given to guide, 
and the feelings to bind us to the world, 
are deprived of their strength and efficacy. 
In particular cases, this determination of 
our life to the realization of some darling 
and selfish scheme, may have been productive 
of good ; but as a general principle, it rather 
tends to degrade than to elevate the character 
of mankind. 
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CHAPTER Vll. 

"'Tis thine to curb the passions madd'ning sway. 
And wipe the mourner's bitter tear away ; 
'Tis thine to soothe, when hope itself has fled. 
And cheer with angel-smile the sufferer's bed^ 
To give to earth its charm, to life its zest. 
One only task — to bless, and to be blest." 

GSAHAM. 

Mrs, Morton and her sister were sitting 
at the breakfast-table, at their usual hour, 
apparently awaiting the arrival of some other 
member of the family, before commencing 
their meal, when the Curate entered. 
After the usual inquiries and answers had 
been made, he asked for Emily. 

" She is gone,'' replied her mother, " to 
see the wife of one of the poor villagers who 
was taken dangerously ill last night; and 
nothing could induce her, when she heard 
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of it, to defer her visit till after breakfast ; 
but, taking with her some few things which 
she thought might be acceptable to the poor 
woman, she hastened off, and promised she 
would soon return." 

" The blessing of the God of the fatherless 
and the poor be upon her !" ejaculated the 
Curate, with much fervour and sincerity; 
" wherever I go, I seldom fail to meet some 
token of her presence. The bed-side of the 
sick, the village school, and the dreary dwell- 
ing of the sorrowful, have each their records 
of her kindness, or memorials of her love. 
The clouded mind has been enlightened by 
her intelligence, and the weary pillow of the 
sick smoothed by her hand." 

Mrs. Morton strove in vain to conceal the 
tears which this unlooked-for praise of her 
daughter occasioned ; and, as soon as she 
had recovered her self-possession said, " I 
wish it were in my power, Mr. Elliot, to help 
you more than I do, but I am not so well 
able as I was." 

" I am truly grateful,'' rejoined the Curate, 
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"for the assistance always afforded by you 
and your amiable family. I am well aware 
that nothing but your inability for the exer- 
tion prevents your emulating the estimable 
conduct of Emily and Eleanor; and, though 
you cannot undertake to perform the more 
laborious duty of the field, you can still assist 
us with your countenance and prayers. It is 
with us, as it is with the farmer at harvest- 
time — all can render some service ; and those 
who cannot reap, and bind, or cart, can wait 
on those who do." After a moment's pause, 
and thinking it possible he might have 
allowed his zeal to overstep discretion, in 
giving a lecture to those who he knew were 
abeady wiUing enough to help him, be 
adroitly relieved himself from the dilemma 
by saying, " Did not Emily have great diffi- 
culty in overcoming her habitual basbfulness 
when she commenced these visits ?" 

" O, yes, indeed. Sir," replied Eleanor. 
" I went with her on several occasions, as 
you wished me, and could perceive the strug- 
gles which ensued between her diffidence, and 
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her desire of doing good to those she visited. 
But Benevolence, Sir, as you know, is at all 
times able to remove the impediments which 
may threaten to obstruct its path. And Emily 
dwelt much on what she heard you say 
in one of your discourses — *such is the 
power of Benevolence that, as she passes 
with her radiant face, lit up with smiles for 
all, even blood-stained Crime bends down 
before her, and, crouching at her feet, asks 
for her blessing.' In one of those conflicts, 
which the truly benevolent alone can feel, she 
told me she had learned, for the first time, 
the truth and greatness of the Saviour's 
affirmation — it is, indeed, * more blessed to 
give than to receive." 

At this moment, Emily entered the room, 
and the Curate, rising, said, as he led her to 
a chair, " You have begun the day well, my 
dear ! may the spirit of Peace rest upon you 
at its close !" The blush, by which meek 
merit acknowledges a tribute to its praise, 
passed over her face, as with a downcast, but 
illumined eye she took her seat at the table. 
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During their repast, the conversation became 
more general; but, after it, the Curate re- 
called their attention to his all-engrossing 
theme, the welfare of his fellow-creatures, 
by saying, " I doubt not, Emily, you have 
already felt an earnest of the reward which 
awaits every labourer in a field like ours? 
Who has ever done an act of love, and not 
been recompensed? It is, alas! too true, 
that some persons, for whom we have done 
much, return us nothing but ingratitude, 
and we may appear to have sown our kind- 
ness on the rocks, and given our love to the 
winds — ^yet still we must not be disheartened, 
but remember always, that love does labour 
more for other's welfare, than the advance- 
ment of its own ; and the happy state of 
mind, which follows the performance of good 
actions, is ample recompense for any trouble 
they may cause. The only portions of my 
life, on which I can look back with real 
delight, are those which were employed in 
doing good to those who wanted it." 

" I must acknowledge,'* said Emily, " I 
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had not an idea there was in the whole world 
so much of misery, as I have found contained 
in our own village/' 

"That/* replied the Curate, "was my 
opinion when I first turned my thoughts to 
the ministry. I fancied then that all things 
were in reality what they appeared ; that, 
when I saw a smile light up the features, 
joy only dwelt within^and on whatever brow 
pale thought was seen, its owner must be 
miserable; but my experience since has 
taught me otherwise." 

The conversation was here abruptly 
brought to a termination, by the Curate 
happening to notice the time, and recollect 
he had made an appointment with one of his 
parishioners, whom he had not succeeded in 
winning over to aid him in his benevolent 
designs; and, after thanking them onc9 
more for the great assistance they had 
rendered him in forming and carrying out 
the objects of his '^ District Visiting Associa- 
tion,'' he hastily left the room. Mrs. Morton, 
Emily, and Eleanor retiring to dress, for 
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the purpose of visiting a family, that re- 
sided some three miles from Longwood, and, 
to convey them thither, the carriage had 
been waiting for the last half hour, while 
they had been detained by the Curate. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

" Yet still there whispers the small yoice within. 
Heard thro' gain's silence, and o'er glory's din. 
Whatever creed he taught, or land he trod, 
Man's conscience is the oracle of Grod." 

Btbon. 

From the commencement of his inter- 
course with the MellfordSj Edward Erls- 
worth appears to have entered upon a new 
state of existence, " The nice regards, dear 
habits, pensive memories" of youth seem to 
have been gradually laid aside, and others of 
a different nature assumed and enter* 
tained. 

This change was attributable to the 
avaricious care of his father, which chilled 
the generous independence of his nature, 
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and to the influences of the fashionable 
circles into which he was introduced by the 
Mellfords. 

The first beams of morning had akeady 
risen on London's far-stretched city when 
Edward Erisworth retired to rest. He had 
just returned from one of those assemblies 
where all is glare and heartlessness ; and the 
excitement of the previous evening had pro- 
duced a restlessness, which rendered the 
approach of sleep for some time impos- 
sible. 

As he lay tossing on his bed, the bustling 
images of fashionable Ufe passed rapidly 
before him, and, turning wearily his '^ mind's 
eye'' from them, it feU upon a quiet spot in 
memory — his few weeks' residence at Long- 
wood House, and their peaceful associations 
— the amiable mother, and the gentle girl, 
on whose blue eyes, light hair, and simple 
manners he had dwelt in ecstacy. It is 
when sitting in the heart's dim solitude, 
when our thoughts are withdrawn from the 
busy world, and occupied with the past, that 
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we distinctly hear the voice of conscience — it 
is then we feel rebuked for our oft-repeated 
violation of the laws she has laid down for 
our government — it is this conscience which 
strives to raise in us a fear of consequence 
for acts, and warns us of the penalty, that we 
may sin no more ; and we are miserable or 
happy in proportion to our following or dis- 
obeying the advice of the unseen monitor 
within. There is a time when the hardiest 
ruffian trembles like a child, and the simple- 
minded feel truly happy — it is when listening 
to the voice of conscience, beside the hearth 
of night. 

Already had *^ the unseen monitor" wrung 
from Edward's lips the acknowledgement 
that he had deeply wronged, by his neglect, 
the gentle creature whom he in fiancy saw 
blushing the language which she could not 
speak, and whom in heart he loved ; when 
the stern refusal of his father, and his own 
irrevocable engagement with Harriet Mell- 
ford, came like the simoom over him, stifling 
the voice of conscience, and making his 
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heart the field on which the pangs of virtue, 
love, and remorse, struggled alternately for 
victory. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

" Alas ! the love of women ! it is known 
To be a lovely and a fearful thing; 

For all of theirs upon that die is thrown. 
And if 'tis lost, life hath no more to bring. 

To them, but mockeries of the past alone." 

Btbon. 

It Is one of the calm^ clear nights of 
Autumn, when every hill, and tree, and field 
of corn, seem still more beautiful in the pale 
stream of light in which they are immersed, 
than when the beams fall from the gorgeous 
sun, and clothe them all in glory. The 
family at Longwood have just separated for 
the night. Emily's chamber overlooked the 
garden, and, on entering, she found it flooded 
by the full moon's light, which fell upon the 
casement. 
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Who can turn away, on such a night as 
this, without a violation of those feelings of 
our nature which prompt us to pause, and 
gaze on such a scene in silent admiration ! 
There are some things which seem to speak 
a language to our common nature, and which 
is understood even by the roughest and least 
civilized. Is it then a matter of surprise, 
that those of a higher order of mind, and 
possessed of the liveliest sensibility, should be 
particularly attracted when such a night as 
this is one of them ? But all who possess 
this sensibility, although able to derive exqui- 
site pleasure from the most trivial things, are 
equally susceptible of pain from others, which 
have no such effect on those of a different 
constitution. 

Poor Emily was one in whom nature had 
placed the keenest susceptibility, which ren- 
dered her alive to the slightest impressions— 
at one time affording her the purest pleasure, 
and at another the most racking pain. To 
her highly-wrought and trembling nerves, 
the songs of birds, or children — the stillness 
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of the moonlight night, or the solemnity of 
the deepest gloom — the falling of a leaf, or 
the budding and blowing of a flower — would 
send a note of rapture ringing to her brain ; 
while a slight, a harsh word, or neglect would 
flood her inmost soul with untold misery. 
With a frame so constituted, we shall be able 
to comprehend the effect which a trivial cir- 
cumstance may have in altering the current 
of our lives, but in her case especially. 

"How beautiful thou art, O moon !" thus 
spake the thoughts of Emily as she ap- 
proached the casement ; " well may the poets 
love thee, and sing thy praise, and the 
painter think himself happy if he transfer a 
portion of thy beauty to his canvass. The 
sun strikes us with awe, but thy calm gentle- 
ness fiUeth our hearts with love. How 
sweet, at such a time as this, it is to gaze 
on thee! thy presence wakeneth Memory, 
and she calls forth from their graves the 
forms of by-gone hours, when, with those 
still dear to me, I gazed, as I do now, upon 
thee. Oh, would that thou hadst speech ! I 
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then should need none other company but 
thine. Doth Edward's eye, my Edward's — 
though he hath never deemed me his — ^rise 
out above the city's glare, and his mind 
spring forth from out his restlessness, to 
look on thee, and think, as I now do, of 
former times? Perhaps, with his loved 
partner leaning on his arm, he hath with- 
drawn him from the giddy dance, and from 
some balcony or tree-shaded walk, looks on 
thee for relief. Ah ! Edward, didst thou 
but know the weight, the oppressive weight, 
I lay upon my heart whene'er I think of 
thee, pity would make me thine I I can do 
nought but pray thou mayest be happy with 
her whom thou hast chosen ; although I feel 
the sharpness of neglect hath pierced me 
through, and I shall soon be slumbering in my 
grave. I pray that thou mayst lead a happy 
life, and she, thy loved one, blessing thee 
and thine ; may you indeed be happy 1" 

Her heart heaved, her blue eyes trembled 
as the tears rose up before them, and fell 
lonelily down her cheek ; her grief was not 
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of violence, but that calm, inward grief, far 
more fatal to the mourner than that which 
finds vent in the loudest and fiercest expres- 
sions. Sorrow, deep sorrow, sate in her 
lonely heart, and her rude train were stop- 
ping fast the unseen springs of life. ^^ Is it 
not hard to be cut down in youth ? I feel 
that I shall die ; I am not ill, and yet feel I 
must die. I do not tremble when I think of 
death — I do not shudder at the gloomy 
grave, and yet I fear to die. Oh, mother, 
mother! now, in the silence of the night, 
sleep blesses thee ; thou knowest not he 
shuns thy miserable child, or thou wouldst 
rest no more." 

She sank exhausted on the chair, and a 
few tears relieved her for the moment, when, 
drawing the curtain of her casement, she 
sought relief in sleep, which, after a more 
copious flood of tears, at length came to her. 
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CHAPTER X. 

" Oh memory ! thou fond deceiver. 

Still unfortunate and vain, 
To former joys recurring ever. 

And turning all the past to pain." 

Goldsmith. 

After several delays, sometimes caused 
by Edward's coldness, amounting almost to 
indiflference, at others by some pique between 
them, which, by the bye, was no sooner 
known to Mr. Erlsworth than, with his 
characteristic policy, it was speedily at an 
end, the day arrived on which Edward's 
marriage with Harriet Mellford was to take 
place. 

Mr. Erlsworth had risen earlier than 
usual; there was only one thing which 
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troubled him, but this had made him sleep- 
less all the night — ^it was the possibility of Mrs. 
Morton's and her daughter Emily's arrival. 
On several occasions, he had observed with 
sorrow, that the remembrance of Emily 
seemed to hang heavily on the mind of his 
son ; and it was too evident that, while he 
was obeying his command to think of her 
no more, in his heart he loved her, and that 
time, instead of weakening and destroying 
the passion, as he had hoped, only served to 
strengthen and encourage it. He therefore 
dreaded their meeting, as it would doubtlessly 
overthrow at once the fabric he had reared 
with so much labour. Courtesy had, some 
time previously, (when he deemed Edward's 
attachment to Emily too slight to be of any 
importance,) wrung from him the invitation, 
which policy would never have conceded, and 
he had since had cause to regret having 
complied with its demands. But it was 
done — the consequences could not be averted, 
and he awaited their arrival with the most 
poignant regret. 
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He was arranging some family paper 
when a gentle knock at his room door made 
him involuntarily start, and a servant entered 
with a letter. As soon as the man had 
retired, for, however great his anxiety to learn 
its contents, he never opened a letter in his 
presence, he took it with a trembling hand. 
As he opened it, he saw the " Longwood" 
post-mark on it ; and, hastily reading it, ex- 
claimed with real delight, ** Admirable ! how 
fortunate to be sure 1 all that I could wish for 
— ^the last difficulty is removed, and all is 
safe !" 

After revolving in his mind, whether it 
would be prudent to inform his son of its 
contents, he resolved to withhold them for 
the present. When the reader is made ac- 
quainted with the nature of this letter, he 
may perhaps express some surprise at the 
apparently unfeeling and harsh conduct of 
Mr. Erlsworth to the persons mentioned 
therein, were we to conceal the fact, that 
although, as in this case, he generally sacri- 
ficed everything if necessary, for the accom- 
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plishment of his purpose, yet he was not 
destitute of the milk of human kindness, and 
had not the parties spoken of in the letter 
been such obstacles in the way of his schemes, 
although they were so unknowingly, he 
might have done much to serve, and perhaps 
wept with them in their affliction ; as it was, 
on quitting the apartment he could not re- 
press a deep sigh, and the exclamation of 
" poor thing, I pity her," came really from 
his heart. 
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CHAPTER XL 

" Gather the rose-buds, while ye may. 

Old time is still a-flying, 
And that same flower that blooms to-day, 

To-morrow shall be dying." 

Heebick. 

Reader, about twelve months have elapsed 
since you first saw Emily, in the summer- 
house at Longwood. Do you well remember 
her, with her blue eyes and light hair ? And 
do you recollect the little hymn which Soli- 
tude had taught her ? Come with me, and 
you shall see her yet again, ere the dews of 
the earth sink coldly on her bosom, and that 
soft eye is closed in darkness and inanity. 

So, this is the arbour where you first saw 
her : draw gently on one side those leaves ; 
there, pillowed there, reclines the shadow of 
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her slender form — either hand is clasped by 
her kind mother and her aunt, who look on 
her with deepest love and sympathy ; while 
she, seemingly wrapt in converse with its 
dwellers, hath fixed her eyes upon the deep 
blue sky. Poor Emily ! Time hath dealt 
most cruelly with thee ! To mar with his 
lank hand all that is beautiful in life seemeth 
his sport. The Curate closes the sacred vo- 
lume he has just been reading to her, and 
silence, like that of heaven, falls for a few 
moments over all. The sun had just gone 
down, when Emily said, faintly, " I longed to 
see it set — I feel it is for the last time I have 
looked on thee, thou glory of the world ! 
O ! there is peace in heaven ! there are the 
meek and child-like — there the pure ! there 
Beauty clothed in holiness, as with a robe ! 
I come — dear mother ! aunt ! I think I am 
dying !" 

All gathered round her, and she reluc- 
tantly looked her assent to their request, that 
they might take her to her room; and, as 
they bore her through the latticed porch of 
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the arbour, the remembrances of former 
times seemed to revive the flickering of her 
life within ; and, for an instant, her eyes 
were dimmed — she closed them — and her 
head fell back on the good Curate's shoul- 
der ; but, when they reached the house, they 
found the spirit had left its earthly dwelling 
desolate — the gentle Emily Morton was no 
more ! 
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CHAPTER XIL 

" Life knoweth no like misery, — the rest 
Are single sorrows ; — but in this are blended 

All sweet emotions that disturb the breast ; 
The light that was once loveliest, is ended— 
We might have been." 

The purport of the letter which, the reader 
will remember, was received by Mr. Erls- 
worth, on the day appointed for his son's 
wedding, was to acquaint him with the alarm- 
ing illness of Emily, and the consequent im- 
possibility of Mrs. Morton, or any of the 
family, being present at the ceremony. He, 
however, acted up to his resolve, and kept 
his son ignorant of the truth, evading his 
natural inquiries of the cause of their absence 
by general and vague replies, hoping that, 
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once married, time, and the attentions of his 
partner, would effectually wear away the 
memory of Emily. Had the disposition of 
his wife been an amiable one, and her taste 
and inclination more in accordance with his 
own, it is possible the result might have been 
such as the father wished : but it was the re- 
verse. Edward had never loved Harriet Mell- 
ford ; and, now that he was married to her, 
and less pains were taken to conceal her 
feelings, or his own, this indifference spread 
rapidly into dislike. Constitutionally irrita- 
ble, she could not but feel indignant at his 
neglect, and began to show those pettish and 
vexatious humours by which she annoyed all 
who were in the least degree dependant on 
her. The many miseries of an ill-assorted 
marriage were beginning to show themselves, 
when Edward was casually informed of Emily's 
death. At any time, a sensation of great 
pain is felt when we are told of the unex- 
pected death of an acquaintance, or a friend ; 
but the pang is sharp, indeed, when a being, 
for whom we have a sincere and deep affec- 
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tion, is cut oflf by the hand of Death. When 
the object of this feeling was alive, we were 
perhaps prevented by the intervention of 
some obstacle from making it known to 
them; and it is not until after the shock 
which the information caused has passed 
away, that the real extent of our loss is 
ascertained. 

It is then only that we perceive the small 
number of their faults, compared with their 
good qualities — the former seem as rapidly 
to lessen, as the latter to increase. The very 
idea that they are gone for ever — that their 
absence is not, as it has been heretofore, that 
of a few hours or days, but that they will 
return no more — strikes us with awe, and at 
once removes the barrier which had opposed 
it, and enables us to manifest that affection 
for the dead we never durst exhibit to the 
same being when alive. And that love 
which, had it been declared to the person 
when living, would have created the most 
painful sensations to numerous individuals, 
when manifested at their grave, never fails of 
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meeting with sympathy from the very parties 
who would have met it with hate, had the 
declaration been made during the lifetime of 
the departed : yes ! we may all love the 
memory of the dead, and be loved by the sur- 
vivors in return. 

It were diflScult, perhaps useless, to describe 
the emotions of Edward, when he first heard 
of the death of Emily, All those early feel- 
ings of kindness, which are the seeds of love 
— those honourable and lofty emotions which 
exalt and purify the youthful — rose simulta- 
neously, and cried aloud against the hand 
which hitherto had bound them. Edward, 
in fancy, saw himself the murderer of her, 
with whom he now seemed wandering, as he 
used to do, beneath the grove of elms ; he 
felt her arm leaning in gentle confidence on 
his — and saw again her gaze of speechless 
love fixed on his own : then the remembrance 
of his own coldness and indiflference, which 
had blighted the fond creature who had loved 
him only, and the avaricious object of his 
father, however well intended, all seemed so 
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many meshes of the Tempter's net by which 
he had been snared : these were some of the 
blasts which, hurrying over his brain, scorched 
it to madness. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

" Farewell ! 'tis a dreary sentence. 
Like the death-doom of the grave ; 
May it wake in thee repentance. 
Stinging when too late to save 1" 



L. E. L* 



When the first ebullition of his feelings 
had passed away, and he had become suffi- 
ciently tranquil for reason to return, he re- 
solved to go to Longwood, and visit the 
resting-place of Emily, who now seemed all 
to him. His present connections with so- 
ciety seem to have been mentally severed; 
and those which had been apparently de- 
stroyed, were now stronger than ever. 
When he reached Longwood House, he 
turned away in pain from the gate ; and, 
passing down a lane which led to the re- 
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sidence of the Curate, he saw, in the garden 
of Longwood House, the summer-house, in 
which, with the departed, he had passed so 
many happy moments. The ivy still clung 
round the portico, but the rose-trees were 
gone, and the whole appearance of the garden 
was that of neglect, which made him shudder 
when he thought of its cause. Turning 
away in anguish, he continued his walk, 
and reached the Curate's dwelling. He 
found the worthy pastor at home, and ad- 
dressed him with the freedom of an old 
friend, though somewhat tempered by his 
melancholy state of mind. Mr. Elliott re- 
turned Edward's greeting with politeness, 
but in such a manner as convinced him 
that he was not recognised. 

" Have you forgotten me. Sir ?" in- 
quired Edward. 

" I beg pardon," rejoined the Curate ; 
" I have seen your face, but do not at this 
moment recollect where ?" 

" Do you remember Edward Erlsworth ?" 

A faint smile passed over his pallid face 
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as he put the question, which the Curate 
readily answered, and, with a hearty pressure 
of the hand, begged him to be seated. 

" I really had forgotten you, Mr. Erls- 
worth," said he, as he handed him a chair — 
" and you are so altered," he continued. 

A sudden pause ensued; it was one of 
those pauses which are made when persons 
abstain from speaking of the object for 
which they are met : they hesitate, and know 
not why, each hoping and expecting the 
other will begin. After some general ob- 
servations, Edward at length ventured to 
mention the purpose of his visit, which was 
to be informed minutely of the illness and 
death of the dear hauntress of his soul. 

" I was not aware," said the Curate, 
" of the cause of that fatal melancholv, 
which I had long observed was gathering 
over her mind, until I was informed of it 
by her aunt, a few days previous to her 
death. It appears you had manifested an 
attachment to her, and hope had buoyed 
her up with your return ; but, when the 
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letter from your father came, announcing 
your approaching marriage with another, 
it seemed to pierce her soul : from that 
time, a change was perceptible; and, al- 
though every day gave strength to it, yet 
it was only mediately apparent — no one 
could question her, or ask the cause. Until 
that time, she had been always fond of 
solitude : but, afterwards, she seemed to do 
a violence to her retiring nature, by going 
through the village, administering to the 
necessitous, as though she wished to do 
what good she could during her sojourn in 
this wilderness. When not engaged upon 
these acts of love, she has been often found 
in thoughtfulness, or tears. 

" Thus things went on, it daily becoming 
more evident that some worm was preying 
on her heart. We strove to draw from 
her the cause of her unhappiness; for, 
though at all times she endeavoured to 
appear happy and cheerful, the smile was 
noticed to relapse into that melancholy gaze, 
on which we cannot look, especially when 
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seen in youth, without some thoughts fore- 
boding of the grave : but she continued ' 
silent on the cause, even to her death. I 
had been used, as you know, to visit them on 
terms of the strictest intimacy for years, 
and had therefore many opportunities of wit- 
nessing the goodness of her nature. She 
was, as I have said already, of great assis- 
tance to the poor. For some time, even 
after her own health had become impaired, 
they were the objects of her continuous 
care. When weakness kept her to her 
room, she was so meek, so patient under 
trial, so humble, so resigned, that I gained 
wisdom from her silence and example. 
Deeply as her aunt and mother were affected, 
they felt compelled to stifle their own grief, 
as she had mastered hers. Sometimes, in- 
deed, their sorrow started forth, and then 
they wept aloud, and she would with a 
tearful eye beg of them not to mourn, for 
she had learned the uselessness of grief 
where the heart rests on God, and bade them 
to be as full of cheer and hope as she her- 
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self was, though sometimes she would fail, 
and join them with her tears. Whenever 
you were mentioned, as you were at times, 
I could not but remark that you were 
dear to her ; she would lay her hand 
upon her heart, as if to chide it for its 
restlessness — and then escaped a sigh most 
piteous to be heard: anon, her lips would 
move, and forth would steal from her half- 
closed eyes a solitary tear, which, as it fell 
down trickling on her cheek, she would dry 
in haste, and, sighing, turn away. 

"The day on which she died, was warm 
and beautiful; she requested us to place 
her near the window. Here she seemed 
to recover a little strength, and spoke much 
of the flowers, and what she wished done 
for her dependants in the village. While 
there, she said, 'I do not feel so pure and 
holy as I ought to be. So much of the 
world and the world's love still clings to my 
heart, that Holiness hath but a portion. 
But, when I think of Mercy, and recollect 
that as she passes by within the halls of 
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Heaven, that even the Highest Orders of 
Intelligence bow down before her, and feel 
themselves abashed, I then am happy — for 
I know she loves to kiss and welcome those 
who are her suppliants, and I — and I — 
am one/ 

" Shortly afterwards, she asked me to 
carry her to the summer-house : we all ad- 
vised her to remain ; but, as she repeated 
the request, we did as she desired. While 
sitting there, I read some portions of the 
Sacred Book ; and, during the whole time, 
and afterwards, her eyes were raised to 
heaven, and she seemed sometimes to for- 
get that she belonged to earth ; at others, 
she would thank us for our kindness to her, 
which she would say, ' she knew she had 
not deserved.' She loved that little summer- 
house, and ofteii expressed a wish to die 
there, on that rustic seat; and, when the 
sun was setting. Soon after the sun went 
down, I know not why^ but a cold feeling 
stole over us all: we felt awed and spell- 
bound to the spot, but dared not utter our 
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thoughts. She sang, or rather faintly re- 
peated, a few lines of a hymn, and then 
consented to be removed to her apartment. 
We had just reached the house, and I sup- 
porting her, when she said softly, ' Mother 
my heart is broken :' she said no more, 
and her head fell gently on my shoulder: 
her heart, indeed, was broken, and her 
spirit gone.*' 

Throughout the whole of the Curate's 
description, Edward spoke not, stirred not, 
but sate as if in stupor. The Curate tried 
every means to alleviate the anguish of his 
guest, and his efforts were attended with 
partial success. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

/' And clusteriDg round the graye, half hid 
By that same quiet churchyard yew, 
The rustic mourners bend, to bid 
The dust they loved a last adieu." 

Baeham. 

Few things afford more pleasure to the 
dweller in large towns and cities than an 
English country church-yard. The trees — 
the grass — the path begirt with weeds 
and flowers — and the variously shaped-me- 
morials of the dead — are all so different 
from the gloomy, grassless spots of earth 
or pavement he has been used to in the 
accustomed streets, that the transition causes 
him delight. He pushes open the creaking 
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gate which bangs behind him, and threads 
his way among the silent dead. He stops 
to read the inscriptions on their graves ; 
and, although the ignorance of some of 
them may provoke a smile, the aflfecting 
simplicity of others calls forth his tears. 
As that which makes the face sorrowful, 
often makes the heart good, he feels him- 
self more pure and less thoughtful of the 
world than he had been since his boyish 
days. He is led to reflect on the unimport- 
ance of everything, save that which teaches 
him to look with calmness upon death. 
He feels the absurdity of labouring day 
after day for " that which is not meat" — 
for the wealth which satisfieth not, and 
regrets that circumstances compel him to 
return again where the pure feelings which 
now elevate him will be crushed beneath 
the cares of life. How often does he breathe 
the wish that, when he dies, in such a place 
as this he may be buried ; — here where 
the sun loves to linger — here where peace 
reigneth— where the birds love to build, and 
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all that is pure and good in nature love 
to be found : yes — none but the vicious 
fear or fly the dwellings of the dead. 

The church -yard of Long wood was one 
of this description. Erlsworth and the 
Curate entered it. " This," said he, " this 
is her grave." Edward gazed abstractedly 
upon it, and both were silent. The Curate, 
at length, led him away, bidding him mark 
some flowers, which, though not recently 
planted, were in good condition. "Ah !" 
said Edward, " there was a time when, in a 
place like this, I could have passed the day, 
and feasted on its various images ; I could 
have looked upon those flowers and blessed 
them — blessed the sun, the stars, the hea- 
vens, and everything around : I cannot now 
do so ; they all seemed wretched — ^all clothed 
in misery ; yet there is still one thing not 
so." As he pointed to the grave, tears 
came to his relief; and, in the depth of his 
agony he cried, " Oh ! would that I too 
were dead !" 
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CHAPTER XV. 

" 'Tis guilt alone 
Like brain-sick frenzy, in its feverish mood, 
Fills the light air with visionary terrors, 
And shapeless forms of fear." 

Fbancis. 

If it has ever been your lot, dear reader, 
to lose friends or relatives with whom for 
years you have resided in the ties of love, 
have you not felt when left alone, especially 
at night, a thrilling awe steal over you when- 
ever you have thought of them? when 
fancy gave them life again, and their forms 
were present to you as before, and you 
could hear upon the stairs their well-known 
step ? You have ! for the feeling enters the 
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heart of the most innocent, affectionate, and 
rational of mankind ; but how must the 
feeling be aggravated, when Conscience ac- 
cuses us of having been instrumental in 
their death ? The form of the departed 
flits by them, not to smile, but scowl — the 
voice hath ceased to bless, and cries aloud 
for justice — turn where they will, they meet 
the glaring eye — touch what they will, it 
is the clammy hand. Edward felt all the 
horrors of this state, when he retired to 
his apartment for the night. While with 
the Curate, his energies had rallied and 
enabled him to subdue his feelings ; but 
now that he was alone, in the deep stillness 
of the night, with not a friend to yield a 
drop of balm — with not a hope to chase 
his gloom away — his every nerve forsook 
him, and anguish triumphed. Utterly help- 
less, his overheated fancy drew a blighting 
picture of the past, from which he tried 
in vain to turn away his eyes — he saw the 
elm-grove where they used to walk, and 
that sequestered lane — he saw the sunset 
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which they used to bless together, and 
thought he heard the varied songs of birds 
which used to greet them as they passed 
along — he felt the gentle pressure of her 
arm upon his own, and listened to the 
broken sentences which made him feel how 
" purer than aU thought is a first love." 

Again he strove to turn from it, and a 
mist seemed to obscure the picture; but, 
when it cleared away, another still was there, 
and the dim, shadowy form of one, all 
clothed in white, seemed growing there, 
until at length there stood revealed to him 
the attenuated form of one who seemed to 
look on him, not with revenge, but pity ; and 
as her lips moved, he heard her speak his 
name : she then was lifted by some unseen 
hands, and as she passed away, he could 
distinctly hear her speak again his name, 
coupled with " Love'* and " Pity him ;" it 
was Emily ! 

He started up to follow her, but there was 
no picture — nothing before him but the dull, 
dark room ; and, in a fit of frenzy, he 
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shrieked out, " O ! Emily, haunt me not 
thus for ever with thy smile, when I deserve 
thy hate! In mercy, leave me — I am a 
wretch indeed — no hope of pardon left — 
take away thy soft hand from my heart, it 
will be stained with blood ! Ha ! ha ! stand 
back, ye dark ones ! let go my hair — I am 
prepared ! unhand her — ^loose me !" The 
Curate was awakened by a loud and con- 
fused noise in his guest's chamber, followed 
by the report of a pistol, and instantly 
hurried out to ascertain the cause : on en- 
tering the room, he found its hapless tenant 
dead on the floor. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

^ It is 'a beautiful, a blessed belief. 

That the beloved dead, grown angeU, watch 

The dear ones left behind/' 

Miss Landon 

It is an old saying, " one trouble seldom 
comes alone/' and Mrs. Morton was made 
to feel its truth in her case. For several 
years previous to the death of Emily, the 
every-day peacefulness of Mrs. Morton's 
residence at Longwood House had been 
uninterrupted. Removed by her circum- 
stances, from the necessity of mixing with 
the world to earn a livelihood, or that high 
position in it which compels its occupier to 
sacrifice everything to its conventional re- 
straints, which give no real pleasure in 
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return, her time had been passed in applying 
Christian principles to practice, and training 
up her daughter accordingly. And it was 
well for her she had acquired this power, as 
it enabled her to withstand the shock of 
Emily's death, which would otherwise, in all 
probability, have destroyed her. In her houf 
of trial, she found the simplest precepts were 
her strongest stay : and poignant and lasting 
as her grief was, it became so tempered by 
the influence of her faith, that instead of 
lessening, it served to increase her usefulness 
to those around her. As soon as Mr. Erls- 
worth heard of his son's unhappy end, he 
hastened to Longwood. For a long time 
after his arrival, he seemed so utterly over- 
come by the affliction, that his reason was 
despaired of: remorse struggled so fiercely 
for its victim ; but the assiduity and consola- 
tion of his sister, Mrs. Morton, and the in- 
fluence of her example, were too powerful, 
and produced results as gratifying to her 
feelings, as they were unexpected by all. He 
settled at Longwood, and removed with Mrs. 
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Morton, to another house in the village : he 
at once broke off the fashionable connections 
he had made such sacrifices to form ; and, 
instead of clinging to his former idol, the 
approbation of the world, his chief desire was 
to appease his wounded conscience, and 
manifest the sincerity of his contrition, by 
acts of benevolence to all who needed them, 
Eleanor Grant and the good Curate, who, 
for some time, had manifested more than 
mutual regard for each other, were married ; 
most of the parishioners attended the cere- 
mony. And poor Emily ! was she forgotten ? 
not by any of those who were present at the 
wedding, nor even now — for one of the first 
things shown to the stranger on his arrival in 
the village, is a plain slab over as plain a 
tomb, with this inscription, " Emily Morton 
and Edward Erlsworth." The tomb is so 
simple that, but for the memory of those 
who sleep within being fresh in the minds of 
every villager, it would not attract attention ; 
but, on summer-evenings, the young men 
and women of the place frequently visit it, 
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and while relating to one another what each 
had heard of the sad story of the two 
sleepers who repose beneath, their sympathy 
is generally coupled with the hope, that all 
lovers may be as true to each other as they 
were, but escape such an untimely end. For 
years after their death, if the traveller paused 
near the church-yard, and looked over its low 
wall, just when the shades of evening deep- 
ened, the birds twittered their last song, and 
the old clock tolled forth the hour, he might 
see an old man slowly threading his way 
among the tombs, and reaching Emily's, 
kneel down bareheaded by its side, and in a 
few minutes rise and depart. This was Ed- 
ward's father ; but none of the villagers at 
that time ever crossed his path — ^fdr they all 
felt this daily act was the just tribute a re- 
pentant heart paid to a God of Mercy. 
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CAPTAIN ACKERLY'S LECTURE 



IN ST. JAMES'S PARK. 



We had heard something of the vagaries 
of this peripatetic philosopher ; but, as we 
were vulgar enough to be astonished at it, 
we resolved on seeing this " new light," and 
judge for ourselves. We found the descrip- 
tion not at all exaggerated, and recommend 
those of our readers, who think the following 
faithful report of what passed when we 
attended one Sunday morning, to attend, and 
do as we did on that occasion. 

We reached that portion of the park near 
the Duke of York's Column ; and, on our 
arrival (placing the reader by our side), our 
attention is drawn to a gentlemanly-looking 
man, who mounts one of the benches, and, 
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in the most business-like manner, takes from 
his pocket several things, and disposes of 
them in the following manner. A prism is 
suspended by a string from one bough ; a 
little cage, somewhat like those made by 
children for the confinement of any luckless 
flies that fall within their reach, from an- 
other ; three-coloured ribbons from a third — 
and an inverted umbrella, suspended by the 
handle, and ornamented with a cabbage-leaf, 
from a fourth. 

In addition to these, there are several 
strange-looking instruments, which, had he 
lived a few centuries since, would certainly 
have led to his being ^^ roasted" as a sorcerer, 
in a different way to that in which he now 
is as a philosopher, by the crowds who form 
his audiences. These strange proceedings, 
as a matter of course, drew all the passers-by 
to the spot ; nor are they kept long in sus- 
pense as to what is the oJ)ject of the exhibi- 
tion. Their patience is not put to such trials 
as those who have to wait a full half hour in 
a theatre, after their admission, before it con- 
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descends to give any signs of existence, or of 
its willingness to amuse them. There is no 
waiting to watch the efforts of the great 
monster, as it seems to rouse itself from sleep 
at their intrusion^ and, by opening its eyes, 
shed light around, and, at last, when com- 
pelled by that wonderful little bell, the noise 
of the orchestra is used to compel the draw- 
ing up of the curtain, and the proceeding of 
the piece. There is nothing of this kind — 
no paying your shillings even, and having 
yoiur umbrellas and sticks taken from you, 
and tickets given you in return, as is the 
custom at other public exhibitions. But, 
no sooner do the ribbons float in the 
breeze, than the Lecturer commenced in 
the following manner to declare his inten- 
tion : 

''Now then, my friends, here I am again 
— the old sailor. I have served my time 
aboard a man o' war, for nine years, and 
here I am, shot high and dry ashore. No 
man is worth a farthing who has not served 
some trade, or is not a mechanic or handi- 
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craftman. This is the true philosophy (sus- 
pending a phial to one of the branches) ; 
this is the great age when humbug (pulling 
out of his pocket a tin can) will be blown 
away, and all who support it. 

" Now, keep back, can't you," said he, ad- 
dressing two excavators, who, a little the 
worse for their potation of Barclay and Co/s 
Entire, had knocked their heads against his 
umbrella, in their anxiety to ask, '^ Who are 
you ?" 

" Who am I," rejoined the Lecturer ; ** I 
thought everybody knew me ; I am Captain 
Ackerly, and have invented the 'Lamp of 
Glory :' just hand it over to these gentlemen ; 
it will cure their headache in a few minutes. 
Now, my friends, I am going to teach you a 
little philosophy — ^none of that nonsense the 
parsons tell you about a woman being made 
from the rib of a man. When you go home, 
my boys, just count your ribs, and see if 
youVe got one short." 

" You're no Christian," said somebody on 
the other side of the tree (for by this time a 
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crowd had collected sufficient to surround the 
speaker for some distance). 

The Lecturer, turning sharply round, said, 
" Ha 1 who says that ? let him come forward : 
he shall have a fair hearing." No one an- 
swering, he continued, " Now the Meeting 
shall decide this matter ; the voice of the 
people is the voice of God. Now every one 
of you who calls himself a slap-up Christian, 
hold up your hand !" 

Not a hand moved; but the Lecturer, 
with remarkable dexterity, converted this, 
which would have been utter defeat to any 
rational person, into a kind of triumph ; for, 
with a knowing look and shake of the head, 
he gave the person who preferred the charge 
the advice "to put that in his pipe and 
smoke it/' 

This, of course, produced a laugh, and 
the self-satistied Captain pursued his dis- 
course. 

" You see, my friends, this balance (touching 
a pair of scales, such as are sold to children 
at a penny per pair) is what — Ah !" said he, 
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branching off, "they're something like our 
Government — one-sided.** 

This comparison, which caused another 
laugh, was instituted because one of the 
scales was not true, being much higher than 
the other. " They're not to be depended on, 
they're a rotten stick : but you see the beauty 
of this right line (pointing to the string by 
which his prism was suspended) ; this is 
what men should shape their course by; 
we've no mile-stones at sea, and so we make 
use of the compass and line. This is the 
true philosophy. Who'd believe the parsons, 
who say man is superior to woman ? Why 
all the great writers and philosophers of the 
present day are women : Why, there's Mrs. 
Jameson, she — (here his memory failed him) 
and Mrs. Knight, she composed the Astro- 
nomical Tables — and who can say after this, 
that men are superior to women ?" 

The majority of his audience were rude 
enough to express dissent from this opinion 
of the Captain's ; whether they did not con- 
sider the premises sufficient we cannot say, 
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but they did not seem at all pleased with 
his conclusion. The remainder seemed to 
doubt whether they ought to believe him 
or not, and the Captain, perceiving their 
condition, hastened to their relief, by assuring 
them, in the most credible manner — " it's a 
fact, I can assure you — it's a fact, by 
G— ." 

He then continued, " Well, there was 
an old man on Tower Hill, who made se- 
veral astronomical calculations, and Professor 
Airy, at Greenwich, got hold of him, sucked 
his brains dry, and turned him off without 
a farthing." 

Some sympathy was manifested for the 
Tower Hill astronomer by a diminutive indi- 
vidual (whom to call a man would have 
been a libel on the race, and to call him 
otherwise would have incurred the risk of 
his displeasure), who, in the excitement of 
the moment, was going to cry " shame 1" 
and elevated his umbrella to give effect to 
his indignation, when it unluckily came in 
contact with the nasal organ of a great dray- 
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man, who, by way of expressing his disap- 
probation of such conduct, and conveying a 
gentle admonition to be more careful in 
future, laid his hand on the offender's gos- 
samer, completely burying his frontispiece 
in the interior. 

A general rush to the spot was the conse- 
quence, when at the moment, to make con- 
fusion more confounded, the black cloud 
which had been hovering over the Lecturer 
discharged itself in a copious shower of rain 
— up went twenty umbrellas in a moment, 
and down went at least as many hats. A 
few blows were exchanged in the endeavours 
of some of the hearers to carry into effect 
the orders which were repeatedly given from 
different parts of the Meeting, " to turn him 
out ;" but who the " Aim" was they wished 
to treat so unceremoniously did not appear, 
and order was at length restored, partly by 
the Captain requesting them " for heaven's 
sake to make no disturbance;" partly by 
the diminutive individual withdrawing from 
the crowd to restore his gossamer to a some- 
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what decent shape, which he did not do 
however without casting a withering look 
at the author of his misfortune, by which 
he hoped to convey to him his wish " that if 
it wasn't Suiylay," which implied the threat 
of what a thrashing the drayman had escaped 
by that circumstance ; and partly by a new 
source of interest on the other side of the 
crowd. 

This was caused by an old lady, in a 
red doak, making her way through the 
crowd towards the Captain, who cried out, 
" Make way there ! clear the gangway !" and, 
leaning down, and some whispering having 
passed between them, he declared to the 
Meeting that the old lady had come out of 
Buckinghamshire to try his *Lamp of 
Glory/ He then took something from the 
seat, which appeared like one of those little 
cans insinuated into areas of a morning by 
the milk-women, and bearing a brass plate 
on the side, which looked very like the 
"John Brown, Dairyman and Cowkeeper," 
we see inscribed on such vessels. "This 
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is the thing/' said the Captain, holding it 
up to the public view, " that will destroy all 
the humbug of parsons, lawyers, doctors, 
and •ristocracy. For colds, scurvy, king's 
evil, or toothache, there is notl^ng like it: — 
it inflates every nerve in a man's body with 
hot air, and is a certain cure. for every- 
thing." 

He then handed it down to the old lady, 
with the direction to " take it, and blow 
away like bricks." His ascribing this pecu- 
liarity of breathing to such inanimate things 
as bricks, tickled his audience, and they 
indulged themselves with another laugh. 

" But what's he got that ere cabbage- 
leaf for?" inquired one of the byestanders 
of them. Ackerly heard the question, 
and, making it a public one, replied, "Ah, 
that cabbage-leaf's not there for nothing ! 
If any among you know any young women 
who are suckling children at this time, just 
tell 'em not to eat summer cabbages, unless 
they wish to give their children the muUey- 
grubs." 
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This was a poser, and we, with many 
others of his audience, retired from the spot. 
We were more fortunate in leaving than 
some were who stood near him ; for, when 
they manifested any desire to go, he laid 
hold of their coat, even in the midst of a 
sentence, parenthetically requesting them 
not to go yet, until they had heard all he 
had to say. 

As we walked away, we endeavoured to 
estimate the amount of credit to be given 
to the various parties interested in such 
edifying discourses as those of Captain 
Ackerly — to the Police, for their love of 
free discussion (seeing they themselves were 
attacked by him), in suffering him to collect 
a large crowd in the thoroughfare ; to the 
Grovernment, for its acknowledgment of 
the constitutional right of any person to 
address a Meeting on any of his real or 
fancied grievances ; or, to the Captain's 
audience, for their fortitude in standing on 
damp groimd, during a heavy shower of 
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rain, to listen to such a mass of absurdity 
as his philosophy. 

But perhaps the wisest course which 
can be taken was that adopted by all parties 
—the leaving him alone.. For our own 
part, we considered him a harmless speci- 
men of one of the many shades of the mono- 
mania of the present day. His lectures 
may serve as the rally ing-points for mono- 
maniacs of every description ; and, if they 
find vent in no more dangerous form than 
the fly-cages, Ahaz's dial, lamp of glory, 
cabbage-leaves and ribbons, of Captain Ac- 
kerly and his followers, the world is not so 
near its end as some of us imagine. 
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A VISIT TO HEVER CASTLE. 



The formation of railways has done much 
to render many of the old buildings and 
places, which are associated in the History 
of our Country, with remarkable persons, 
or events, accessible to numbers, who before 
their introduction were familiar with nothing 
but their names. 

England can boast of many places which 
are still in suflSciently good preservation, 
notwithstanding the efforts which have been 
made by enemies to destroy, by friends to 
improve, and by time to ravage them, to 
aflford good proofs of the splendour and 
strength with which they were endowed by 
those who reared them. 
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On looking over a map of the country 
through which the South Eastern Railway 
passes, Hever Castle, the residence of the 
Boleyn Family, attracted my attention, and 
having heen greatly interested by the perusal 
of the life of the unfortunate Anne, as writ- 
ten by Miss Strickland in her excellent work 
'' The Lives of the Queens of England," I 
determined on a ramble thither. 

Accordingly, on a fine morning in the 
summer of 1844, I found myself with a 
friend in a second-class carriage ready for the 
journey. At the given time, away we rattled 
over the wooden platform, which leads from 
the Bricklayers' Arms to the New Cross 
Station, and passing in succession those of 
Croydon, Reigate, and Godstone reached that 
of Edenbridge, distant from London by the 
railway 31 miles. 

On leaving the station, we took the road 
to the right hand, and, passing through the 
arch under the railway, continued along it 
until we reached the village of Edenbridge, 
from which the station takes its name. It 
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consists, chiefly, of one long, straggling 
street, which presents a very clean and plea- 
sing appearance, from the number of private 
houses being interspersed with those of the 
tradesman and the artisan. Passing through 
the main street and over the river Eden by a 
bridge which gives its name to the village^ 
we turned down a road to the left, according 
to the direction of a finger-post, which in- 
formed us that it led " to Hever." 

The road on which we then entered, was 
formed by a succession of the most beautiful 
green lanes it is possible to conceive or de- 
scribe. In many of them, the overshadow- 
ing trees almost met, and left but a small 
portion of the blue sky visible ; while, in 
others, in which the trees were less lofty, the 
banks were covered with a profusion of haw- 
thorns, nut-trees, brambles, and sweetbriars, 
plentifully intertwined with wild honeysuckles, 
roses, and convolvolus; beneath which, and 
indeed on every bank, wild flowers of all 
descriptions were so abundant as frequently 
to induce us to pause on our journey, and 
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gather a few of the most prominent that 
attracted our attention. Occasionally, we 
came to gaps in the hedges, through which 
were seen the hop-fields with their slender 
plants twining round lofty poles, and now and 
then a field of golden, waving com ; while, 
along the whole way, we were greeted with a 
continuous stream of melody 6*001 thousands 
of birds, led on by a solitary cuckoo with its 
single note. 

Passing several farm-yards, we reached a 
cross-road, and, taking the one whose finger 
pointed " to Leigh,*' we came in sight of the 
tall spire of Hever Church ; and, in a few 
minutes, reached the village. It consists of 
but a few houses of a very inferior descrip- 
tion, and one inn which faces the churchyard^ 
and is dignified with a crimson and gold like- 
ness of Henry VIII., after whom the inn is 
named. This sign-board, we were informed, 
was presented to a former landlord of the inn 
by the late Earl Stanhope. On entering, we 
were shewn into the chief and only public 
room, and, having partaken of some slight 
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refreshment, followed the advice of the inn- 
keeper's daughter, an intelligent young wo- 
man, whosQ memory was well stored with all 
the local traditions concerning the inmates of 
the castle, and entered the church. At this 
time, it was undergoing some repairs, and we 
obtained admission without difficulty. 

The . only thing of public interest which 
we saw was the tomb of Sir Thomas Boleyn, 
the father of the lady whose residence we 
were about visiting. It is a massive one of 
black marble, and stands by the side of the 
Communion Table. The following is in- 
scribed on it, on a plate of brass : — 

" Here lieth Sr. Thomas BoUen, Knight of the Order of 
the Garter, Erie of Wilscher and Erie of Ormonde Wiche, 
Deceased the 12 Dai of Marche, in the Tere of OVR 
Lorde 1538." 

Near this tomb, but against the wall, is a 
handsome slab of marble, '^ To the memory 
of Harriet, wife of G. W. M. Waldo, Esq., 
who died Sept. 28, 1838.'' 

On leaving the churchyard, we descended 
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the hill on which it stands, and through the 
hedge on the right-hand side of the road had 
a good view of the castle, which, from lying 
in a valley, was not seen until we were dose 
upon it. We entered the outer court, and, 
passing a large out-building (now used for 
farm purposes, but formerly as a temporary 
residence for troops), we crossed over the 
moat by a small bridge, and the castle, par- 
tially overgrown with ivy, was before us. Its 
character is of a mixed description, as it 
partakes of the two qualities of a private 
residence and a fortress. It was built by 
William de Hevre, in the reign of Edward 
TIL, and afterwards became the property of 
Sir Geoflfrey Boleyn, a wealthy mercer of 
London, who flourished in the reign of Henry 
VI., and from him it descended to his grand* 
son, Sir Thomas Boleyn, whose daughter, 
Anne, became the Queen of Henry the 
Eighth, who, during his residence at Green- 
wich, often used to ride over from that place, 
or Eltham, to visit the beautiful and accom- 
plished Anne ; and the hill is still pointed 
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out on which he paused and had a trumpet 
sounded to announce his approach. We 
passed under the gateway, the old cross- 
barred gates of which, with the portcullis, 
are in good preservation ; and, crossing a 
courtyard, paved with brick and stone, 
entered the hall, and were introduced to the 
person who was to act as our guide. 

We then ascended a flight of stairs the 
landing-place of which was hung round with 
portraits of all sizes, dates, and personages. 
The windows looking into the court-yard 
from this landing are ornamented with the 
arms of Henry VIII. and the Boleyn family 
inserted in stained glass. The chapel was 
the first room we were shown, and this 
has been divided into several smaller ones : 
one was next pointed out to us in which 
the guide asserted Anne of Cleves died, 
though we were at a loss to account for 
the discrepancy between the statement and 
that of some historians who give the prefer- 
ence to Chelsea ; we were not, however, in- 
clined to enter upon a discussion of the 
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question with the lady, and signified our 
wish to pass on to that which was more 
in keeping with the object of our visit, the 
room of Anne Boleyn. We reached this 
by returning through the chapel, and re- 
mained in it for several minutes. The bed- 
stead with its yellow hangings, and the wal- 
nut-tree dressing table against the window, 
are said to be the identical ones she used, 
and both of them are in good preservation. 
The wainscoating is pannelled, and as weU 
as the * floor is of oak, the latter being 
polished. A door to the right of the win- 
dow was opened, and communicated with a 
flight of steps which are still to be seen, 
and lead to the top of the tower, up which 
she is said to have many a time hastened 
to welcome him, who, afterwards became 
her husband and her murderer. To this 
place she retired from the brilliant court of 
Henry, in consequence of his having dis- 
covered that she was in love with the gal- 
lant Earl Percy, whom Henry by threats 
and promises made to his father, compelled 
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to marry the Lady Talbot, for whom he had 
not the least regard. Anne attributed this 
disgrace to Wolsey, and brooded over the 
desire for her revenge. After a period, 
which the King thought sufficient to have 
allowed her displeasure at such treatment 
to have died away, he paid an unexpected 
visit to the Castle ; but Anne was firm, and 
would not see him ; keeping her chamber 
(the one in which we then were) on the 
plea of illness. To propitiate her, he raised 
her father to the Peerage, by the titles we 
have quoted from the tomb ; and, with the 
intention of drawing the whole family again 
to court, bestowed appointments in it on 
several of its other members ; but she still 
refused to return ; and, when the King paid 
another visit to the castle and declared his 
passion for her, she threw herself on her 
knees and besought him not to think of 
her. He met this repulse by saying " he 
should at least continue to hope:" upon 
which she started up, and proudly rejoined. 
" 1 understand not, most mighty King, 

K 
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how you should retain such hope: your 
wife I cannot be, both in respect to mine 
own unworthiness, and also because you 
have a Queen abeady. Your mistress I 
toill not be/* After this rejection of his 
suit, he continued to press it for upwards of 
two years, by means of letters, but with no 
better success. He then sent her father 
on an embassy to France, and Anne accom- 
panied him. At length, by the advice of 
her father, she once more re-^ppeared at 
the Court of Queen Katherine, and received 
the homage of her enamoured Sovereign 
in a less repulsive manner than she had 
done when her heart was bleeding for the 
loss of the husband he had refused her. 

Henry's jealousy was again excited by 
the attentions which were paid to Anne by 
the famous Sir Thomas Wyatt the poet- 
statesman, who was one of the brightest 
ornaments of the Court; but Wyatt had 
prudence enough to resign all claim on 
the lady's affection in preference of his 
royal rival. 
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That frightful epidemic^ the sweating- 
sickness, broke out at the Court, and Anne 
and her father returned to Hever ; they did 
not, however, escape it altogether, although 
they had it in a less dangerous degree. 
Henry was full of anxiety for her recovery, 
sent off his own physician to her, and kept 
up a constant correspondence with her, until 
at length the time arrived when he informed 
her and her father that, as soon as he could 
dissolve the marriage with his present queen, 
he should make Anne his consort. From 
that day, he became a frequent visitor at 
Hever Castle. 

But, to resume our narrative. We left 
Anne's bed-chamber, and, proceeding up- 
stairs, entered what is called " the Ball 
Room :'' this is a spacious apartment, being 
upwards of ninety feet long by twelve feet 
in width. The wainscoat and floor are of 
oak ; the former being pannelled, and in 
many places carved. Opposite the entrance 
is a recess with a seat, in which it is said 
Henry occasionally received the company 
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presented to him. There are sliding pannels 
in the wainscoat for the purposes of escape 
and concealment, which are supposed to 
have communicated with passages leading 
under the moat with which the castle is 
surrounded. 

The whole air of the Ball-room, with the 
dim light struggling through its latticed 
and dirty windows, was melancholy in the 
extreme; and how was this feeling in- 
creased when, on being left in it by our 
guide, we sate down in one of its recesses, 
and called to mind how different it had been 
when the " proud beauty" with her royal 
lover had paced it, radiant with light, and 
filled with the sweet voice of music. What 
was it now ? — alas ! how desolate and 
lonely ! Where were the sweet sounds which 
softened all who heard them? — where the 
glittering group that gathered round the 
daughter to see a monarch at her feet? — 
where the pleased father, flattered by the 
homage ? — where the accomplished and am- 
bitious son ? All, all were gone, as though 
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they had never been ; all silent^ save the 
rustling ivy, which made us sigh — "how 
desolate ! — how lonely !'* 

When the guide returned, we were shewn 
over another portion of the castle, but were 
less inclined to look on other objects than 
reflect on those we had already seen. We 
therefore left it, and, pausing under its anti- 
que gateway, could not but pity the poor 
doting father when he received the news of 
the judicial murder of his children — his 
pride — ^his hope — ^his all. From that hour, 
he drooped : the world was worthless — and 
little more than a year sufficed to break his 
heart, and lead him to the tomb by the side 
of which we had stood that day. 

We left Hever; — but with different feel- 
ings to those with which we entered it — 
and, as we passed the church the last rays 
of the setting sun lingered on its tall spire, 
casting a faint shadow on the castle tower, 
and brought to our minds (in connection 
with the memory of its former lord, who 
slept within it " the sleep that knows no 
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waking/') the touchiDg lines written by his 
son, and sung by him in his prison the 
night before his execution : — 



"Farewell, my lute! this is the last 
Labour that thou and I shall waste. 
For ended is that we began ; 
Now is the song both sung and past : 
My lute be still, for I have done.' 



i> 



We set out on our way back to the station, 
and, passing again through the green lanes 
we have previously described, could not re- 
sist the temptation of sitting for a short 
time on one of their flower-spread banks: 
sufficient time and light remained for it, 
and we added to the impressions already re- 
ceived in our ramble those which could not 
fail to be made under such circumstances 
by the perusal of the following poem. It 
was read by my companion, in a tone of 
mingled sorrow and emotion, which increased 
the effect produced by the fact that they 
were written by the royal captive, Anne 
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BoleyD, a few hours after she had been 
condemned. 

"Oh, Death! rock me asleep— 

Bring on my quiet rest; 
Let pass my very guiltless ghost 

Out of my careful breast. 
Ring out the doleful knell. 
Let its sound my death tell; 

For I must die, 

Hiere is no remedy. 

For now I die. 

^ My pains who can express, 

Alas ! they are so strong ! 
My dolour will not suffer s&ength 

My life for to prolong. 
Alone in prison strange I 

I wail my destiny; 

Woe worth this cruel hap, that I 

Should taste this misery. 

** Farewell my pleasures past. 

Welcome my present pain, 
I feel my torments so increase 

That life cannot remain. 
Sound now the passing foell ; 
Run^ is my doleful knell. 
For its sound my death doth tell. 

Death doth draw nigh, 

Sound the knell dolefully. 

For now I die !" 

The least sensitive of our readers will have 
little cause to smile when he is told that we 
resumed our walk, and continued our journey 
for some time in silence. 
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A 

LECTURE ON POETRY, 

Delivered at the City of London Mechanics* Insti- 
tution, Gould Square, Crutched Friars, on 
June .I5th, 1846. 



I believe it is not usual for the Lecturers 
who address the members of such Institutions 
as yours, and on subjects like that which I 
have now the honour to introduce to your 
notice, to preface their remarks by any quo- 
tation which may answer the purpose of 
those portions of Scripture selected by 
preachers as their text, or theme of dis- 
course ; but, as I have met with a few lines 
which are well adapted for such an object, 
I shall, in this instance, without ^rther 
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ceremoDy, set aside the custom which has 
prevailed, and proceed at once to read them, 
as the best mode of introducing the subject 
which your secretary fixed on for my Lecture. 

"We do not with sufficient plainness, or 
sufficient profoundness, address ourselves to 
life, nor dare we chaunt our own times and 
social circumstances. If we filled the day 
with bravery, we should not shrink from 
celebrating it. 

" Time and nature yield us many gifts, but 
not yet the timely man, the new religion, the 
reconciler whom all things await." 

This declaration of opinion was made by 
Emerson in one of his Essays called the 
" Poet," and, though addressed by an Ame- 
rican to his countrymen, it is no less valuable 
to Englishmen, for the difference of country 
does not alter the position in which he and 
we stand, — he, as a great moral teacher, and 
we, as searchers after Truth. 

For some time past, there has been a great 
outcry in this country with respect to the 
decline and dearth of Poetry. The elder 
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bards have shaken the dust off their feet as 
a testimony against xxs, for becoming too 
much engrossed with business and com- 
merce, and too much occupied with the 
philosophy of the Utilitarians, to spare any 
time, or attention, to listen to " their dark 
speeches on the harp/* While the younger 
ones, having heard from the publisher and 
reviewer, the two fierce porters at the gates 
of literature, " that Poetry is a drug,'* have 
heartily concurred in the morbid notions 
which have found place in the following 
verses of Henry Kirke White, who, in address- 
ing ** the Muse,'* calls her the 

" Hl-fated maid, in whose unliappy train 
Chill poverty and misery are seen, 

Anguish and discontent, the unhappy bane 
Of life, and blackener of each brighter scene ; 

Why to thy votaries dost thou give to feel 
So keenly all the scorns — the jeers of life ? 
Why not endow them to endure the strife 

With apathy's invulnerable steel. 

Or self-content and ease, each torturing wound to heal. 

" Ah ! who would taste your self-deluding joys. 
That lure the unwary to a wretched doom. 
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That bid fair views and flattering hopes arise. 
Then hurl them headlong to a lasting tomb ? 

What is the charm which leads thy victims on 
To persevere in paths that lead to woe ? 
What can induce them in that route to go. 

In which innumerous before have gone 

And died in misery, poor and woe begone ? 



** Oh ! I do feel the spell with which Fm tied ; 

And though our annals fearful stories tell, 
How Savage languished, and how Otway died, 

Yet must I persevere, let whatever will betide. 



ti 



Now, if this be the true state of the case, 
the sooner Poetry and her representative, the 
Muse, are dead, the better. But this is only 
a partially true description of it. 

The pursuit of literature in general, and 
Poetry in particular, has been carried on to 
the utter disregard of the first principle of 
common sense, and common intelligence, by 
those who, like Savage and Otway, have ex- 
perienced the woes alluded to by White. 

For the few cases similar to those of Savage 
and Otway, whom Kirke White introduces 
as instances, how many might we not cite of 
men who have attained the highest honours 
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and most substantial rewards by the pursuit 
of the same object which proved their ruin ? 
We should bear in mind that there must 
have been some other cause for their extreme 
poverty and misery than the mere pursuit of 
literature. If, when men enter on it, they 
disregard the ordinary precautions of human 
life, if they think that, by setting at naught 
all the dictates of prudence, the counsels 
of self-dependence, and by cultivating 
one faculty they neglect every other with 
which they have been endowed, they put the 
crown on their other acts of folly by throw- 
ing the blame of their distress and failure on 
the object they have undertaken to attain, in- 
stead of on themselves. 

But Kirke White, in the lines I have 
quoted, has been ungrateful enough to up- 
braid the Muse for not having done more for 
him and her other followers than she had. 
It is true the scolding was that of a lad, but 
it was that of one in the anticipation of man- 
hood ; — it was that of one who owed his after- 
elevation to his previous attention to Poetry, 
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and as, through its means, he was raised to 
a higher position in society than he could 
ever have hoped to attain without it, he, in 
his own case, offers a set-off in support of 
the view which I take of the question. 

But, even supposing that poverty and 
misery had been hitherto the invariable por- 
tion of the followers of Poetry, does it follow 
that it should always continue to be so ? 
Certainly not ; and I much question whether 
the men who have complained so bitterly of 
their ill success in literature, and the hard- 
ships which awaited them, would not have 
done the same had they chosen some other 
object of pursuit. The same utter disregard 
of what the public wanted in Poetry, the 
same reckless extravagance, the same loose 
morals in private life, would have produced 
the same results in any other profession. I 
do not agree with those who are in the habit 
of charging the public with coldness, indif- 
ference, and ingratitude. The public are not 
obliged, nor ought to be forced to purchase 
any painting or book which an ambitibus 
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artist or writer may think himself called on 
to produce. But there are numbers at the 
present moment, and there always have been 
plenty of the class of persons, who create 
things for which society has no need, 
and which it has the good sense to 
decline to purchase. And what do these 
fanciful gentry proceed to do forthwith ? 
Either raise a great clamour, or, in a fit of 
spleen, commit some desperate act, which 
they attribute to the apathy of the public, 
who had not critical acumen enough to hail 
their works as specimens of the highest art. 

But, on the contrary — if, instead of setting 
themselves about a work in which the public 
were totally uninterested, they had watched 
the spirit, the taste and wants of the time, 
and then used their utmost endeavours to 
supply, or gratify them, there can be no 
question that a very different result would 
have attended their speculation. 

This is the cause of so many failures, not 
merely in literature and art, but in the busi- 
ness and commerce of the world. Indivi- 
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duals embark their capital in some specula- 
tion of their own with a view to realize a 
large fortune ; but, as they failed to consult 
the wants of others, others have no induce- 
ment to purchase or support that for which 
they have no use, and the affair turns out a 
failure. 

These remarks bring me back again to 
the point from whence I started, for I am 
anxious to press on your attention the fact 
that, although the cry that Poetry rapidly 
approaches its dissolution, was and is a 
common one, yet that the cause of its decay 
was and is not any disinclination on the 
part of the public to support" it, when any 
work of real merit appeared, but that 
they had grown heartily sick of the mass 
of trash in the shape of versification, which 
had been thrust upon them from so many 
quarters, and for such a length of time, and 
refused to submit to any more similar in- 
flictions. 

Nor can we feel surprised at this when we 
bear in mind that, until the appearance of 
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Cowper, Byron, Wordsworth, Shelley, Ebe- 
nezer Elliott, and a few others, the great 
body of the poets had contented themselves 
with writing verses in praise of the eyes, lips, 
hair, and teeth of the ladies who had gained 
their affections; the trees they had walked 
under, or imagined they had seen ; the mea- 
dows, brooks, and waterfalls^ the originals of 
which were only to be found in the fertile fields 
of their own imaginations ; or the application of 
a number of epithets so ridiculously absurd, 
that, but for their claiming poetic license, 
would not have been tolerated. 

It is this class of writers which have done 
such injury to Poetry. They have used it 
merely as a vehicle for the transmission of 
their own thoughts and feelings, and these, 
unfortunately, not of the highest order, or 
most refined description. They have failed 
in Poetry, from a want of knowledge : know- 
ledge of themselves, knowledge of the objects 
which they made their theme, and the society 
of which they were members. 

" By Latin and English Poetry," says 
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Emerson, "we were bred in an oration of 
praises of nature, flowers, birds, mountains, 
sun and moon; yet the naturalist of this 
hour finds that he knows nothing by all their 
poems of these fine things, that he has con- 
versed with the sweet surface and show of 
them all, and of their essence, or of their 
history knows nothing. Further inquiry will 
discover that nobody, that not even these 
chanting poets themselves knew anything 
sincere of these handsome natures they com- 
mended, that they contented themselves with 
the passing chirp of a bird that they saw one 
or two mornings, and listlessly looked at 
sunsets, and repeated idly these few glimpses 
in their song." 

Sir Philip Sidney, in his defence of Poetry, 
has entered very warmly into the question, 
and taken great pains to show of what value 
it has been as a promoter of the welfare, and •• 
as a teacher of the human race. He says, 
" I know not by what mischance, in these 
my not old years and idlest times, have 
slipped into the title of poet, am provoked to 
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say something unto you in the defence of 
that my unelected vocation, which, if I 
handle with more good-will than good rea- 
sons, bear with me, since the scholar is to be 
pardoned who followeth in the footsteps of 
his master. And yet I must say, that as I 
have more just cause to make a pitiful de- 
fence of poor Poetry, which, from almost the 
highest estimation of learning, is fallen to be 
the laughing-stock of children, so have I 
need to bring some more available proofs, 
since the former is by no man barred of his 
deserved credit, whereas the silly latter hath 
had even the names of Philosophers using 
to the defacing of it, with great danger of 
civil war among the Muses. And first, 
truly, to a]l them that, professing learning, 
inveigh against Poetry, may justly be ob- 
jected, that they go very near to ungrateful- 
ness, to seek to deface that, which, in the 
noblest nations and languages that are 
known, hath been the first light-giver to 
ignorance, and first nurse, whose milk by 
little and little, enabled them to feed after- 
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wards of tougher knowledges. And will 
you play the hedgehog, that being re- 
ceived into the den, drove out his host? 
or rather the vipers, that with their 
birth kill their parents ? Let learned Greece, 
in any of her manifold sciences, be able to 
shew me one book before Musceus, Homer, 
and Hesiod, all three nothing else but poets. 
Nay, let any history be brouglit that can say 
any writers were there before them, if they were 
not men of the same skill as Orpheus, Linus, 
and some others are named, who having 
been the first of that country that made pens 
deliverers of their knowledge to posterity, 
may justly challenge to be called their fathers 
in learning. For not only in time they had 
this priority (although in itself antiquity be 
venerable), but went before them, as causes 
to draw, with their charming sweetness, the 
wild, untamed wits to an admiration of 
knowledge. 

^* So as Amphion was said to move stones 
with his poetry to build Thebes, and Orpheus 
to be listened to by beasts, indeed stony 
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and beastly people ; so among the Romans 
were Livius, Andronicus, and Ennius; so in 
the Italian language ; the first that made it 
to aspire to be a treasure-house of science, 
were the poets Dante, Boccace, and Petrarch ; 
so in our English were Gower and Chaucer ; 
after whom, encouraged and delighted with 
their excellent foregoing, others have followed 
to beautify our mother-tongue, as well in the 
same kind as other arts. This did so no- 
tably shew itself, that the Philosophers of 
Greece durst not a long time appear to the 
world but under the mask of poets; so 
Thales, Empedocles, and Parmenides, sang 
their natural philosophy in verses; so did 
Pythagoras and Phocyllides their moral coun- 
sels; so did Tyrteus in war matters, and 
Solon in matters of policy ; or rather, they 
being poets, did exercise their delightful vein 
in those points of highest knowledge, which 
before them lay hidden to the world; for 
that wise Solon was directly a poet, it is 
manifest, having written in verse the noble 
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fable of the Atlantic Island, which was con- 
tinued by Plato. 

"And, truly, even Plato, whosoever well 
considereth, shall find, that in the body of 
his work, though the inside and strength 
were Philosophy, the skin, as it were, and 
beauty, depended naost of Poetry, For all 
stands upon dialogues, wherein he feigns, 
many honest burgesses of Athens speaking 
of such matters, that if they had been set on 
the rack, they would never have confessed 
them : besides, his poetical describing the 
circumstances of their meetings, as the well- 
ordering of a banquet, the delicacy of a walk, 
and interlacing mere tales, as * Gyges's Ring,^ 
and others, which, who knows not to be 
flowers of poetry, did never walk into 
Apollo's garden. 

"And even historiogi'aphers, although 
their lips sound of things done, and verity be 
written in their foreheads, have been glad to 
borrow both fashion, and, perchance, weight, 
of the poets. So Herodotus entitled the 
books of his history by the names of the Nine 
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Muses, and both he, and all the rest that 
followed him, either stole or usurped of 
poetry, their passionate describing of passions, 
the many particularities of battles which no 
man could affirm, or, if that be denied me, 
long orations, put in the mouths of great 
kings and captains, which, it is certain, they 
never pronounced. So that, truly, neither 
philosopher nor historiographer could, at the 
first, have entered into the gates of popular 
judgments, if they had not taken a great dis« 
port of Poetry, which, in all nations at this 
day, where learning flourisheth not, is plain to 
be seen, in all which they have some feeling of 
Poetry, 

« In Turkey, besides their law-giving di- 
vines, they have no writers but poets. In 
our neighbour-country, Ireland, where, truly, 
learning goes very bare, yet are their poets 
held in a devout reverence. Even among 
the most barbarous and simple Indians, 
where no writing is, yet have they their 
poets, who make and sing songs, which they 
call Arentos^ both of their ancestors' deeds. 
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and praises of their gods. A sufBcient pro- 
bability that, if ever learning come among 
them, it must be by having their hard, dull 
wits softened and sharpened with the sweet 
delights of Poetry ; for, until they find a plea- 
sure in the exercise of the mind, great pro- 
mises of much knowledge will little persuade 
them that know not the fruits of knowledge, 

" In Wales, the true remnant of the an- 
cient Britons, as there are good authorities to 
shew the long time they had poets, which 
they called bards, so through aU the con- 
quests of Romans, Saxons, Danes, and Nor- 
mans, some of whom did seek to ruin all 
memory of learning from among them, yet* 
do their poets, even to this day last ; so it is 
not more notable in the soon beginning, than 
in long continuing. But, since the authors 
of most of our sciences were the Romans, 
and before them, the Greeks, let us a little 
stand upon their authorities, nay, even so far 
as to see what names they have given unto 
this now scorned skiU. 

** Among the Romans, a poet was called 
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VateSf which is as much as a diviner, fore- 
seer, or prophet, as by his conjoined words 
Vaticinium, and Vaticinari is manifest, so 
heavenly a title did that excellent people 
bestow upon this heart-ravishing knowledge ! 
And so far were they carried into the admi- 
ration thereof, that they thought in the 
changeable hitting upon any such verses, 
great fore-tokens of their following fortunes 
were placed. Whereupon grew the word of 
Sortes Virgilianae, when, by sudden opening 
Virgil's book, they lighted upon some verse, 
as it is reported by many, whereof the em- 
perors' lives are full." 

Emerson seems to have been annoyed at 
the American poets having chosen such trite 
subjects for their poems as they have done, 
and he suggests a number of new ones in 
the following manner : — 

" But go into the forest, you shall find all 
new and undescribed. The noonday dark- 
ness of the American forest, the deep, echo- 
ing, aboriginal woods, where the living 
columns of the oak and fir tower up from 
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the ruins of the last millenium ; where, from 
year to year, the eagle and the crow see no 
intruder ; the pines, bearded with savage 
moss, yet touched with grace by the violets 
at their feet ; the broad, cold lowland which 
forms its coat of vapour with the stillness of 
subterranean a*ystalIization, and where the 
traveller, amid the repulsive plants that are 
native in the swamp, thinks with pleasing 
terror of the distant town ; this beauty, hag- 
gard and desert beauty, which the sun, and 
the moon, and the snow, and the rain repaint 
and vary, has never been recorded by art." 

Suggestive as is this descriptive outline 
of the most remarkable features of American 
forest-scenery, high and fitting themes for the 
song of the poet, I venture to say that a still 
more fruitful source might have been pointed 
out to the youthful poets of the United 
States, in the present, past, and future pro- 
spects and condition of her people. 

However grand or terrible, however soft 
or beautiful may be the appearances of the 
physical, yet they shrink into nothingness 

M 
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when contrasted with those which lie on all 
sides around us in the Moral World. The 
materials for the poet are there equally ready 
to his hand. He need not go back to 
former times^ nor rack his imagination to de- 
scribe what may be in store for him in 
future. His office is not that of the min- 
strel of the olden time. He has now no 
longer occasion to wander forth in all wea- 
thers, and at all risks, from castle to castle, and 
confine himself to the singing of a love-song 
to please the Baron's daughter, or his bride, 
or sweep his harp-strings to the Baron's 
praise. He is no longer constrained to sing 
licentious songs to please the taste of an 
abandoned Court; these times have passed 
away, these castles have crumbled to dust ; 
their once proud owners are with the helpless 
dead. Speaking of Poetry, in one of his 
Essays, Shelley says : — 

" Poetry is the record of the best and hap- 
piest moments of the happiest and best 
minds. We are aware of evanescent visita- 
tions of thought and feeling, sometimes as- 
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sociated with place and person, sometimes 
regarding our own mind alone, and always 
arising unforeseen and departing unbidden, 
but elevating and delightful beyond all expres- 
sion, so that even in the desire and regret that 
they leave, there cannot but be pleasure, 
participating as it does, in the nature of its 
object. It is, as it were, the inter-penetration 
of a diviner thought through our own ; but 
its footsteps are like those of a wind over the 
sea, which the morning-calm erases, and 
whose traces remain only, as on the wrinkled 

sand which paves it. 

"These and corresponding conditions of 
being are experienced, principally by those 
of the most delicate sensibility, and the most 
enlarged imagination, and the state of mind 
produced by them is at war with every bare 
desire. The enthusiasm of virtue and love, 
patriotism and friendship, is essentially linked 
with such emotions, and whilst they last, 
self appears as what it is^ an atom in the 
universe. 

"Poets are not only subject to these ex- 

M 2 
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periences as spirits of the most refined or- 
ganization, but they can colour all that they 
combine with the evanescent hues of this 
ethereal world ; a word, a trait in the repre- 
sentation of a scene or passion, will touch the 
enchanted chord, and re-animate in those 
who have ever experienced these emotions, 
the sleeping, the cold, the buried image of 
the past. 

" Poetry thus makes immortal all that id 
best and most beautiful in the world; it 

arrests the vanishing apparitions which haunt 

the interlunations of life, and veiling thena, 
or in language, or in form, sends them forth 
among mankind, bearing sweet news of kin- 
dred joy to those with whom their sisters 
abide — abide because there is no portal of 
expression from the caverns of the spirit 
which they inhabit, into the universe of 
things. 

"Poetry redeems from decay the visita- 
tions of the divinity in man/* 

The poet is no longer needed to promote 
the pastime of an idle hour ; he mistakes his 
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vocation if be permits himself to be used for 
this purpose. His only chance of success 
with the men of the present time, is to tho- 
roughly act up to Emerson's suggestion, and 
address himself with sufBcient plainness and 
sufficient profoundness to life, and to have 
the moral courage to dare to chant oiu* own 
times and social circumstances. 

And who shall say that moral courage is 
not required for the task ? 

Will it require no moral courage to meet 
a similar outburst of scorn and invective, 
hatred and persecution, to that which at- 
tended the advent of Wordsworth and Elliott, 
Shelley and Byron, when they dared to throw 
off the trammels of time and custom, to 
shew the curse of ignorance, to point out the 
blighting influence of the tax on corn, or 
meet as they did priests and law-makers, 
and, single-handed, fight for the great right 
of free opinion ? And yet these poets per- 
formed these several feats, endured these 
several persecutions, and set a bright example 
for us to follow. 

M 8 
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Let no man believe that Poetry is dead ; 
let no man believe that Poetry can die while 
human nature lives ; its elements are in ev^ 
human bosom ; they may be called into ac- 
tive existence in an instant, and by the most 
trivial circumstances. It behoves us all to 
see that this power is not misapplied. It be- 
hoves us all to secure the realization of the 
wish which Wordsworth has embodied in the 
following lines : — 

" Oh ! for the coming of thai glcmoos time. 

When, prizing knowledge as her noUest wealth. 

And best protection, this imperial realm 

While she exacts allegiance, shall admit 

An obligation, on her part, to teaek. 

Them who are bom to serve her and obey ; 

Binding herself by statute to secure 

Eor all the children whom her soil mamtains 

The rudiments of Letters, and to inform 

The mind with moral and reUgious truth. 

Both understood and practised — so that none. 

However destitute, be left to droop 

By timely culture unsustained, or run 

Into a wild disorder ; or be forced 

To drudge through weary life without the aid 

Of intellectual implements and tools : 

A savage horde among the civilized, 

A servile band among the lordly free !" 
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The success of the poets of the present 
day, and of diose whose works have been 
handed down to us from one generation to 
another, with every demonstration of the 
high esteem and veneration in which they 
have been held, was achieved less by their 
facility as versifiers or writers, than by the 
value of the matter whidi their poems con- 
tained. They were not merely great poets, 
but great philosophers ; they not merely sang 
of the rising and the setting sun, the songs 
of birds, the grandeur of the mountains; they 
did not content themselves with writing 
sonnets to their mistress' eyebrows ; they were 
not satisfied with breasting the billows of the 
ocean in a fragile bark, throwing themselves 
on the grassy dopes of a rivulet, or couched 
at the root of some huge ancient tree to listen 
to the moaning and sighing of its foliage 
when shaken by the breeze ; but, in all their 
descriptions of the external appearances of 
the natural they have taken care to blend a 
series of descriptions equally interesting, but 
far more elevating of the characters, the prin- 
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cipIeSy the wisdom, the hopes, the doubts, 
the fears of many of the children of men in 
the social and moral world ! 

If Burns turned up a mountain-daisy, or 
described the fast gathering of the gloomy 
night, he availed himself of the opportunity 
to teach the wretched that, however dark 
their lot, there was still one hope left for 
them. 

If Byron, from his close acquaintance with 
and disgust for a number of would-be-'priests, 
poured out a stream of invective against the 
unholy and time-serving men of the Church, 
he still pressed on Man that he should not 
forsake the worship of great Nature's God, 
but that it should be done in the great places 
he himself had made, the mountain and the 
desert, or the still sanctuary of the human 
heart, instead of doing so in buildings made 
by human hands. 

If Elliott saw to-day the toil-worn artizan 
stifled with heat and dust in some of the iron 
forges, the immense factories, pent-up gar- 
rets, or coal-mines of the North, and on the 
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Sabbath found him hastening from these 
polluting places^ haggard and gasping, to 
inhale the fresh air of the hills, or seek the 
quiet of the plains or woods, the large round 
tear of sympathy would trickle down his 
rough and furrowed cheek, and his eye indig- 
nant flash when he demanded why Man was 
cursed by such a state of things ; and, to his 
greater mind, tracing its causes to the tax on 
com, he bade the country rise up and destroy 
it, and they have done so. 

And henceforth, your poet, if he wish to 
live in reputation beyond to-day, must banish 
from his mind the idea of success, unless he 
is prepared to be a great teacher. Men are 
not tired of Poetry when it exercises its 
proper functions ; they are only tired of its 
prostitution. If the poet aspires to celebrate 
in verse the performance of great deeds, he 
must fill the day with bravery. How can he 
teach the value of a principle if he has not 
already tested it by his own experience? 
How show the working of a baneful law, if he 
has not followed it in its serpent-progress 
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through society? How denounce an insti* 
tution as injurious if he has not attended to 
the wants of those whose need have called 
for it ? 

The following lines of Wordsworth will 
show how he availed himself of the external 
appearances of Nature to enforce a truth. 



" How beautiful tMs dome of sky. 

And the vast hills, in fluctuation fixed 

At thj command how awful ! 

Shall the soul, human and rational, 

Keport of Thee even less than these P 

Be mute who will, who can, yet will I pnuse the?, 

With impassioned voice. 

" My lips that may forget thee in the cause. 
Cannot forget Thee here — where Thou hast built, 
Por thine own glory in the wilderness ! 
Me didst Thou constitute a priest of thine. 
In such a temple as we now behold 
Reared for thy presence ; therefore am I bound 
To worship, here and every where^ — as one 
Not doomed to ignorance, though forced to tread 
From childhood up, the ways of poverty ; 
Prom unreflecting ignorance preserved. 
And from debasement rescued. By thy grace 
The particle Divine remained unquenclied; 
And mid the wild weeds of a rugged soil. 
Thy bounty caused to flourish deathless flowers 
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From paradise transplanted. Wintry age impends 
The frost will gather round my heart ; 
And if thejf toUher I am worse than dead !" 

The opinion that some great changes are 
at hand seenas to be getting stronger and 
stronger. In the political world, the state of 
parties is such that the government is carried 
on as a temporary matter until some changes 
are effected, and none can tell what they will 
really be ; and this is not merely the case in 
England, but the governments of all the im- 
portant nations in the world are carried on in 
the same temporizing manner. Neither is it 
merely so in the political world ; but * in the 
religious, the commercial, the social and the 
moral worlds, a similar state of doubt, dis- 
satisfaction, and uncertainty prevails. 

Browning, in his * Paracelsus,' says : — 

" For these things tend still upward — ^progress is 
The law of life — man's self is not yet man ! 
Nor shall I deem his object served, his end 
Attained, his genuine strength put fairly forth. 
While only here and there a star dispels 
The darkness — here and there a towering mind 
Overlooks its prostrate fellows, when the host 
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li out at once to the despair of night; 

When all mankind alike is perfected. 

Equal in full-blown powers — ^then, not till then, 

I say begins man's general infancy I 

But in completed man begins anew 

A tendency to God." 



It is to be hoped, for the sake of humanity, 
that this prophecy of Browning's is about to 
be realized. And I know of no better means 
for bringing this change about than the 
formation of a number of Institutions like 
your own, in different parts of the country as 
well as in town. They are as yet but in their 
infancy, have as yet not had fair trial of their 
value, nor time to show the various fruits 
they can be brought to bear. 

But, be assured, from Institutions based 
like your own, upon the popular mind, will 
come statesmen and orators, poets and gospel 
ministers, the glorious lights of many a future 
day. 

Why should they not send forth their 
share of workers well skilled to raise and 
guide the mind of future times ? 
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Here all have Liberty — no narrow creed is 
taught on which to build a faith — ^no despot 
here asserts a right to check our free 
discussion, or bind his chains about the 
wings of thought. 

You come here with the best incentives — 
the strong desire to acquire all you can- 
here you unite and do your best with your 
best means, to break down the walls of sepa- 
ration which selfishness and arrogance, and 
craft, and ignorance, have built up for your 
exclusion from a proper share of freedom and 
enfranchisement. 

Nor can you now be stopped; nor can 
you now be backward thrown ; nor can you 
fail, if you but persevere ! 

Let us but fill the day with bravery, and 
there remains no doubt that we shall cele- 
brate it. Our great danger is lest we imagine 
we have done the work we have only now 
commenced. 

We must not permit the light accomplish- 
ments to engross too large a share both of our 
time and means. Our progress forward must 

N 
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be one of toil, of long endurance, self-denial, 
dose application, and a hand and heart to feel 
for, and to help on those less forward than our- 
selves. 

And let our enemies stand by and mock 
us if they will ; let them despise the strenuous 
efforts which we make to free ourselves in 
body and in mind, yet let us still work on I 
Although time has yielded us many results, 
we may rest assured that every effort we may 
use in our present career of honour and 
usefulness, will hasten on the advent of " the 
timely man^ the new religion^ the reconciler 
whom all things await." 

But, perhaps, I shall be misunderstood if 
I allow you to suppose that I expect these 
great changes will be effected by a single 
hand. The evils of which we are cognisant, 
of which we complain, and to remedy which 
we are using our best endeavours, have been 
a long time coming to their present maturity, 
and we must not be disheartened if we do 
not immediately succeed in their removal. 
I trust there are now before me some who 
may hereafter show that the declaration of 
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the want of society at the present moment, 
was not lost on them, but that each one in 
his sphere and separate occupation will act as 
if he felt himself called on for its supply. 

The want will never be supplied by one 
man, but by a combination of the greatly- 
minded ! 

I advise no one to neglect his present call- 
ing or pursuit for the purpose, but I call on 
him to make himself one of its greatest 
members ; to raise himself as high as possi- 
ble in his business or profession by close ap- 
plication to it as a means to an end, so that 
the false notion which is prevalent among 
many, that there is something debasing or 
degrading in the idea of a man's being con- 
nected with business, may be trampled down 
by the multitude of brilliant examples of 
high talent and great worth produced from 
the ranks of our Tradesmen and our Work- 
ing Men. 

How strictly applicable to our present con- 
dition in the moral, social, and political 

N 2 
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worlds are the following inspiriting lines of 
the Greek poet : — 

'' How long will ye slumber ? when will ye take heart. 
And fear the reproach of your neighbours at hand 
Seems comrades, ye think ye have peace for your part. 
Whilst the sword and the arrow are wasting our land ! 

"Shame ! grasp the shield close ! cover well the bold breast ! 
Aloft raise the spear, as ye march o^ the foe ! 
With no thought of retreating, with no terror confest. 
Hurl your last dart in dying, or strike your last blow ! 

**0h ! His noble and glorious to fight for our all — 
For our country, our children, the wife of our love ! 
Death comes not the sooner ! no soldier shall fall 
Ere his thread is spun out by the Sisters above ! 

" Once to die is man's doom ! rush, rush on to the fight. 
He cannot escape though his blood were Jove's own ; 
For awhile let him cheat the shrill arrow by fiight, 
Fate will catch him at last in his chamber alone. 

" Unlamented he dies — unregretted ! not so. 
When the tower of his country, in death falls the brave. 
Thrice hallowed his name amongst all, high or low. 
As with blessings alive, so with tears in his grave." 

Inspiriting as are the lines of the Greek 
poet, the following from Beattie's * Minstrel/ 
though equally encouraging the Moral J2e- 
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former^ yet it breathes a more peaceful spirit 
through faith. 

" ShaQ I be left forgotten in the dost. 

When Fate relenting, lets iha flower revive ? 

Shall Nature's voice to man alone nnjust. 

Bid him, though doomed to perish, hope to live P 

Is it for this fair Virtue oft must strive 

With disappointment, penury and pain P 

No I Heavens immortal spring shall yet arrive, 

And man's majestic beauty bloom again 

Bright thro' the eternal year of love's triumphant reign." 

Many objections have been urged against 
these Institutions, and also against Poetry, 
as tending to create in men dissatisfaction 
with their lot in life. In any case of this 
kind, nothing is more clear than the igno- 
rance of the persons in whom such dissatisfac- 
tion exists. They have committed the not un- 
common error of mistaking the means for 
the end — they joined the one, or they followed 
the other, without having asked themselves 
previously why they did so. They joined 
the Institution for one thing, and, after being 
in it some time, find the purpose for which 
they entered, the Institution was never formed 

N 3 
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to effect And those who have followed 
Poetry without any other consideration than 
that of present enjoyment, are just as childish 
in venting imprecations on it for leading them 
astray, as the little urchin who pursues from 
street to street the perambulating theatre of 
Punch, without any thought as to the way by 
which he should return home. 

But the work which these men have aided in 
forwarding is not yet finished. " Time and 
nature have yielded us many gifts, but not 
yet the timely man, the new religion, the 
reconcaer whom all things await." 

It will now be the duty of the poet, if he 
wish to hold a high estimation in the public 
mind, to grapple fiercely with one or more of 
the many evils which beset our social state. 
And who can aid the statesman in his task 
more than the poet-teacher ? We can, when 
indisposed for other reading, or other trains 
of thought or labour, take him up and listen 
to his song. Herein consists his office, 
to place before his admirers familiar matter in 
a newer dress and a more pleasing form, so 
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that the mind can grasp it easily and hold it 
firmer, than when presented in the more 
sober shape of modest prose. 

The time is near at hand for a new class 
of Poets to arise — Poets whose sympathies 
are with the people — Poets whose songs shall 
aim not merely to amuse, but to instruct 
and elevate. 

And rise they will, and from amongst our- 
selves. Let them not think the subject is 
exhausted — ^the field pre-occupied — ^the battle 
done. And do we not need such teachers ? 

Some have already aided, but there are 
still enough of social changes and of moral 
wrongs to call for feats of bravery. 

The black slaves' fetters are struck off- 
why do the whites* remain ? 

Though one monopoly is beaten down, are 
there not more which need the sharpened axe ? 

And, while dass begins to test its weight 
with dass, to get its fair share of impor- 
tance in the State — 

While the beggar and the criminal — the 
pauper and the sick — ^tbe extremes of wealth 
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and poverty swarm round us as they do now 
— while Institutions, worn out with age, are 
tottering to their fall — while superstition 
and idolatry have ceased to dazzle and to 
beguile — while the worm eats through the 
Bishop's staff, the moth is busy with the 
ermined robe, and dust is on the plume 
— our poets need not fear a want of themes, 
nor lack employment for the highest mind. 
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THE 



SHAM FIGHT IN HYDE PARK. 



When passing through Knightsbridge, 
on Whit-Monday last, on my way to 
town, I little expected to have been called 
on to witness such a series of tragical occur- 
rences as those I am now about to describe. 
Seeing a number of persons struggling with 
each other, to enter Hyde Park, by the re- 
markably small gate opposite the Chinese 
exhibition, with alarm, terror, and appre- 
hension depicted on their faces, and having 
stopped several who seemed breathless with 
haste, and received no other reason for the 
cause than that they saw others running, 
and had taken to do so themselves ; I, from 
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that feeling of curiosity common to our 
nature upon such occasions, joined them in 
the chase, after 1 knew not what, and cared 
not whither, and soon found myself hurried 
along the path which leads to Kensington 
Gardens. 

After crossing the Bridge, and ascending 
the bank of the Serpentine, the cause of 
our curiosity manifested itself in the shape 
of two parties of the Life-Guards, who were 
dismounted, and acting as infantry in the 
space between the road and the Serpentine. 
They were drawn up opposite each other, 
as the representatives of two armies, and it 
appeared that we were to be treated with a 
sham fight, as each of the two armies had 
thrown out its skirmishers, who had covered 
themselves from the shot of their opponents, 
by trees, and the other sheltering places 
which such a ground presented to them. 

The two armies remaining some time in 
this state of mutual observation, enabled me 
to ascertain their strength, which consisted 
of about five and forty men each^ duly offi- 
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cered, and distinguished from each other by 
the colour of their trousers — those of the one 
army being white, and those of the other 
black. I asked one of those sagacious urchins, 
known as " Charity Boys/' the reason of 
this difference: he seemed rather surprised 
at my ignorance, but condescended to inform 
me, that " the black uns vos the French, 
and the vite uns vos us." 

"Us?" I exclaimed in a tone of in- 
quiry. 

" Yes," said he, " VeVe the English." 
Perfectly satisfied, I resolved, as a matter 
of course, to stand by my countrymen, the 
whites, and follow them through the fortunes 
of the field. During this interval, the Com- 
manders-in-chief of the hostile armies had 
been holding a consultation, about midway 
between the lines ; this ended at last, each 
returning to his forces. I strove hard to 
read in their faces the decision they had 
come to, but in vain ; the great secret was 
not betrayed by any external sign. My 
youthful informant, at this stage of the pro- 
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ceedings, volunteered a guess on the matter, 
by " 'sposeing the English General had been 
asking the French un, if he'd had enough 
ofitr 

Whether he Jiad put such a question, or 
not, I am unprepared to state, much less to 
prove ; but, from what followed, I have no 
hesitation in saying that, if he had done so, 
the French GeneraVs answer was decidedly 
in the negative, " Forward 1" was the word 
given to the main body of whites, or British, 
and '* Fire !" to their skirmishers, and at it 
they went with a vengeance: nor were the 
black-breeched gentlemen averse to returning 
the salute ; the consequence was, that not 
a tree was yielded without the discharge of 
several carbines, and for every " crack" of 
the British, there was a " crack" or " bang," 
in return, from the retreating French. It 
did one's heart good to see the officers, how 
they ventured into the thickest of the fire, 
and waved their swords backwards and for- 
wards, and did not seem the least afraid. 
I could not help smiling at the folly of sup- 
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posing that we had anything to fear from 
an enemy, while we had such officers as 
those I saw before me to cope with them. 

When this had continued some time, the 
British advancing, as the enemy retired, the 
command was given, " Cease firing 1" and 
" halt I" The enemy, although out of hearing, 
immediately did the same thing, and the two 
armies looked at each other, not knowing 
what else to do. Another parley followed ; 
the Commanders-in-chief again consulted, and 
I fancied I heard the British Greneral advise 
the French one to " go home to his mother." 
But the latter left him abruptly, offend- 
ed no doubt with the liberty the other 
had taken, for we saw, when he ran back 
to his troops, that his two officers kept 
looking very maliciously towards the British, 
while he was describing to them the nature 
of the advice he had received. However, 
the British General did not seem to mind 
them, but ordered an advance, which had 
no sooner commenced, than '' Fire, and fall 
back!" seemed to be the order with the 

o 
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French, who now began to get into great 
confusion. 

From my knowledge of the topography 
of the spot, and what is generally done by 
such individuals, at such times, and under 
such circumstances, I resolved upon going 
over to the enemy, and, by joining them, 
see some of the fun I felt sure would soon 
be exhibited. I pushed forward, notwith- 
standing the dropping fire in my rear, and 
reached the Bridge in safety. One glance 
was sufficient to convince me that no other 
than British troops cx>xM take it ; and that 
the Genera], who had made the dispositions 
for its defence, was evidently intended by 
Nature for a second Bonaparte, if another 
should be wanted. 

There were no less than six men kneeling 
in the road on the wet gravel ; three were 
posted on the left behind a tree—while the 
right wing, consisting of an officer and a 
dozen men, was posted on the slope, sur- 
rounded by a hurdle-fence; six or eight 
more were scattered here and there for sup- 
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port, while the reserve, or main body — for 
by the ingenuity of their Commander it was 
made to answer both purposes — exactly a 
dozen strong, were drawn up in close order 
on the crest of the Bridge. These arrange- 
ments were scarcely completed, when the 
heads of the enemy's columns were disco- 
vered descending from the heights of the 
Serpentine. 

With the assistance of two of his men, 
the French General mounted the balustrade 
of the Bridge, and, with his glass, recon- 
noitred the advancing foe. After satisfying 
himself as to the extent of the enemy's force, 
and plan of attack, " Steady !" was his word 
to the men, as he descended, and they con- 
tinued to remain on their one knee, in the 
wet road, in that dignified and collected 
manner, which testified their discipline and 
courage, and their unbounded confidence in 
the skill and resources of their General. 
This was, indeed, an awful moment ; several 
grooms who were exercising their horses 
in the road, turned back : — an old man, 

o 2 
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who keeps a fruit-stall, removed it to some 
distance ; and the very leaves on the trees 
trembled as the columns of the enemy, five 
and forty strong, poured down into the 
road. 

The left wing of the British was close to 
the French ambuscade on the hill (such it 
was intended for, although everybody includ- 
ing the British army, saw the men lying 
there), when the twelve men, of whom it 
was composed, poured in a terrific volley — 
" Fire, fire !" was the word along the whole 
French line, and then the work began : it 
was clear they had determined to sell their 
lives dearly. The left wing of the advancing 
British, instead of being annihilated by the 
raking fire from the hill, treated it with the 
utmost contempt, and passed along in front 
of the very muzzles of the enemy's guns. 
Finding the ambuscade what Geoffrey Muffin- 
cap called " no go," and that the British 
would cut off their retreat to the main body 
at the Bridge, the whole detachment, in a 
state of frantic fury, rushed down the hill to 
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avoid the horrors of an English prison, and 
it was only by a miracle they escaped a 
watery grave. 

The formation of the ambuscade was 
allowable by the practices of civilized war, 
at the present time; and it was a proof of 
his skill and experience, that the French 
General should have availed himself of such 
a means to sweep his unsuspecting enemy 
into destruction. The only thing which, in 
the eye of a military man like myself, .de- 
tracted from the merit of the manoeuvre, 
was posting his men in a place, enclosed on 
all sides with a hurdle-fence, of at least five 
feet high, by which all retreat to the main 
body on the Bridge was prevented, unless 
at the risk of embarrassments of such a 
nature as the sequel will show were very 
annoying. It was now, however, too late 
to repair this omission, and it occurred to me 
that if I had made my way through the 
beleaguered host, and favoured the French 
General with my opinion, instead of thanking 
me for the hint, he might have told me to 

o 3 
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mind my own business, if he did not put 
me in irons. 

The consequence of the oversight was, 
that when the detachment which had formed 
the ambuscade saw the enemy rapidly ^occu- 
pying the only portion of the path by which 
they could, after the perils of the hurdles, 
escape — when they saw the failure of their 
manoeuvre, they naturally began to look be- 
hind them, but their retreat in that direction 
was cut off by a rapid river of at least six 
feet in width, and a foot and a half deep ; to 
ford this was inconvenient, and to swim it, 
out of the question. All discipline was there- 
fore at an end, and they rushed in the great- 
est disorder to that part of the fence nearest 
the Bridge ; it was in vain, their officer, by 
signs and entreaties, exhorted them to re- 
turn, or upbraided them for their cowardice ; 
helter-skelter, pell-mell, cut and run, and 
the devil take the hindmost, seemed to be 
the expressions or ideas common to them 
all at this moment — up and over were some, 
up and down were others. 
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" Fire, fire !" was the word at the Bridge, 
which, as well as the road and path, were 
completely blocked up by the two armies, 
and the army of observation, composed 
chiefly of the Knightsbridge volunteers, who 
felt it their duty to turn out to a man to 
see no harm was done to each other by the 
contending powers. Five of the detachment, 
who, less active, or more courageous than 
their fellows, with their officer, had stayed 
behind to cover the retreat, got so entangled 
with their belts in the hurdles that they 
were suspended by them for several minutes, 
and plunged and kicked in such a desperate 
manner as with a dreadful crash to bring 
them down. 

Shrieks and roars (not of cannon) of 
laughter from the army of observation, fol- 
lowed this unfortunate accident, — the firing, 
for an instant, seemed to slacken, when some 
of the enemy's troops, who by this time had 
completely cut off the remains of the detach- 
ment, in the most gentlemanly manner ex- 
tricated them from the hurdles, and made 
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way for them to pass : but not a smile was 
seen on the countenances of these veterans ; 
oh no ! their minds were too full of the des- 
perate work before them to notice such a 
trivial affair as that which had afforded such 
mirth to the Knightsbridge volunteers. 

The French now gave way in all direc- 
tions,^ and retreated at double-quick time, up 
the road towards Apsley House; but, 
whether the French General disliked the 
idea of retreating on the ground, occupied 
by such an enemy of his nation as the Duke, 
I know not, but he suddenly wheeled to the 
left, crossed the field between it and the 
Knightsbridge road, up which he continued 
his retreat towards the barracks. Seeing the 
British were not pursuing, he lined the 
wooden railing, and poured in some well- 
directed volleys at the caps of the British, 
which could just be seen above the parapet 
of the Bridge they had taken. They received 
this galling fire with that coolness and disre- 
gard, which have obtained for our country- 
men, among some of the savages, the cog- 
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nomen of " fire-eaters." Not so some un- 
fortunate cows who were grazing in the 
plain between the belligerents, — they cut 
capers and made noises too numerous and 
afi^ecting to describe. The firing ceased, 
and, as a corpulant old gentleman (who had, 
by that sympathy which draws all men of 
great genius to each other, followed with me 
the fortunes of the field) said, it was now 
quite clear that the affair was drawing to a 
close, and must soon end one way or the 
other. 

The parapet of the Bridge contiguous to 
Albert Gate, and parallel with the one occu- 
pied by the British army, was now lined by 
a detachment of similar strength (that is to 
say, a dozen, and one officer), to that which 
had been so unfortunate at tiie hill. Another 
detachment of two, under their own com- 
mand, was posted in the hollow of the road, 
to keep up a communication with the main 
body, who threw themselves in at the win- 
dows of what remained of the Cannon 
Brewery. 
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A long silence ensued^ broken only, at 
intervals, by the omnibuses driving along 
Knightsbridge, or the hum and buzz of the 
strong reinforcements which the army of ob- 
servation was receiving from the volunteers 
of that place, who, naturally alarmed at these 
warlike demonstrations, within a few yards 
of their very doors, turned out to a man to 
defend them. The French General, with 
considerable difficulty, made his way through 
their ranks in order to reconnoitre the 
British. From time to time, his two " Aides" 
were seen rushing from him to the ruins, 
and thence to the detachment at the Bridge, 
and from the Bridge to the ruins, and back 
again to him in the most perplexing manner. 
At length, a movement on the opposite 
bridge was discernible — the enemy set his 
forces in motion, — one division marched to 
the west, and another to the east; when a 
few paces from the Bridge, they faced to the 
right and left, and the whole five and forty 
British were exposed to our view. 

The French General, having made up his 
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mind what to do, shut up his glass, drew his 
sword (in doing which a little urchin nar- 
rowly escaped losing his nose), and, advising 
the volunteers to &11 back, retired to the 
ruins, and mounted an elevated piece of 
brickwork, which commanded a view of the 
whole field. The single trumpet of the 
British army sounded ^^ Advance 1" and, 
headed by their three officers, waving their 
swords, and cheering them on, their whole 
line came forward in beautiful order. The 
left wing of the British was evidently in- 
tended to force the Bridge by a flank move- 
ment, while their right and centre were to 
storm the ruins of the Brewery, and cut off 
the retreat of the French in the direction 
of the Barracks. Their Greneral, however, 
made another blunder in posting his men in 
the ruins, as their only means of escape, in 
case of defeat, was over the iron-railings into 
Knightsbridge, which was so blocked up by 
vehicles of every description as to be impas- 
sable. 

At this moment, '' See the Conquering 
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Hero comes 1" burst forth in strains of 
martial music in the rear of the French — 
the effect was startling at such a time. The 
British paused, fearing the arrival of a rein- 
forcement for the French, and they were as 
fearful they had been out-manoeuvred| and 
placed between two fires. All eyes were 
turned to that point, when some banners 
were seen waving in the air, and a deafening 
cheer was heard. The French General used 
his glass, and then shut it up suddenly, as 
if much vexed at something, when a flaming 
banner, with an inscription, put an end to aU 
doubts of the nature of the force, which 
proved to be " the Chelsea Tee-total, Rech- 
abite, and Total Abstinence Association.** 

Both armies recovered from their surprise, 
and seemed resolved to shew the little effect 
their fears had had on them. The bank was 
scaled by the British, some getting over, and 
some under, the wooden railing which Sikirts 
the road in front of the Brewery ; — volley 
after volley was poured by its defenders into 
the attacking columns, but without success. 
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Not a man fell from the shot, although 
several did so from the railings, as did the 
French General from his observatory, but 
otherwise the loss was by no means appalling, 
except in powder and time. The detach- 
ment at the Bridge gave way, and fell back 
for support on the detachment of two placed 
in the hollow of the road for that purpose ; 
but these had been, some time since, carried 
away by the overwhelming pressure of the 
mob, and were not to be found. 

At length, the firing slackened, and then 
ceased, both armies having expended their 
ammunition, the men and officers feeling 
tired, and the volunteers becoming very 
impertinent in their remarks and behaviour. 
*' Cease firing !" was sounded, although it had 
ceased from necessity, and the two armies 
marched with considerable precipitation into 
their barracks, seemingly better friends than 
ever ; and thus ended one of the most san- 
guinary engagements ever recorded in the 
annals of Hyde Park. 

My corpulent friend, who was rather 

p 
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under five feet in height^ although ambitious 
of a military air, dedared that on " his 
honour he had not seen a better thing of the 
kind since the year eighteen hundred and 
something, when that fine body of men, the 
East India Company's servants, on their 
return from a field-day in * the Tenter 
Ground/ skirmished through the Minories, 
and took the gate of one of the Company's 
warehouses in Houndsditch by storm." 
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SIR BULWER LYTTON 



AND HIS 



PRINCIPLES OF ART IN FICTION. 



Of the many writers who have contributed 
to extend that portion of the world of lite- 
rature which is comprehended under the term 
" Works of Fiction/' Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton may justly claim a large share of 
the contribution^ as well as its honours and 
rewards. His career as an author holds out 
great encouragement to those who^ emulating 
his success^ and desirous of occupying a 
similarly honourable position, have an equal, 
amount of talent, industry, and perseverance. 
In the preface to " Pelham," he informs us 
that, when young, writing was a source of 
" incredible difficulty and labour to him ;" 
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and so doubtful was the reader of " Pelham," 
when in MS., of its chances of success with 
the public, that he advised the publisher who 
employed him to have nothing to do with 
it; and, but for Bulwer's faith in his own 
opinion of it, which led him to submit it to 
the consideration of another judge, who 
reversed the former decision, it is probable 
the very work which became the foundation 
of his popularity as an author, would have 
been destroyed. 

His story of " The Last of the Barons," 
which is unquestionably his best work of the 
kind, and is a contribution to literature 
which will always redound to his credit, is 
remarkable, also, as it contains, in the form 
of " a Dedicatory Epistle," those, " principles 
of art on which his later works have been 
constructed, and to which, however imper- 
fect his success, he sought steadily to ad- 
here." Our object is to examine these 
principles and test his works, " Zanoni" 
and ''The Last of the Barons," by them. 
Bulwer, like all other successful men, has 
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had a host of enemies, perhaps for no other 
cause than his succeeding where they failed. 
For a time, he was beneath their notice, 
but, as he pressed forward and displaced them, 
their anger was roused into activity ; and, 
taking advantage of his weakest points, they 
made such fearful thrusts at him, that 
nothing but the unflinching determination of 
a man resolved not to be crushed without 
exerting his every particle of strength, 
enabled him to resist, and gain the position 
from which, if he is now but true to himself, 
it will be impossible for them to drive 
him. 

Bulwer has his weak points as well as 
other men and other authors ; and, although 
it is unpleasant for a man to be told of them, 
and an ungracious task to perform, yet, 
when we may allude to them, as it will be 
done from a friendly feeling, which leads us 
to hope that he will amend them, we have 
no doubt that our advice will be received bv 
him in the way it is meant. " The ideal,** 
says Sir Edward, in one of his papers, called 

p 3 
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" Art in Fiction," " consists not in imitation, 
but the exaltation of nature, and must 
resemble, not so much what we have seen, as 
what we can imagine." He has carried this out 
to its fullest extent in Zanoni, a character 
which depends, for the materials of which it 
is composed, " entirely on what we can 
imagine :" for it is at the first glance clear that 
he is like " nothing we have seerty^ — a 
creature, half man half spirit; who is at 
different places at almost the same moment ; 
making his calls at such seasonable moments 
as to be always welcome, — so much so, as to 
lead to the conclusion that he must be closely 
related to the dark gentleman who paid a 
short visit to London some time since, and 
was described by one who saw him dressed 
in the following singular manner : — 



" His coat was red, his breeches were blue. 

And there was a hole where his tail came through. 



» 



But we will give two or three instances ; 
they are the first which occur to us, and by 
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no means the most striking for their singu- 
larity. Viola Pisani, whom this demi-angel, 
Zanoni, marries, is about failing in her debut 
at the theatre of Naples, when he fixes his 
eyes on her; and she is so encouraged, 
that she recovers strength, redoubles her 
exertions, takes the house by storm, and 
makes a decided hit. He happens to be in 
Paris, and finds his way into the apartment 
of an old man at the point of death from the 
effects of poison : he hastens to his own 
chamber, and procures an antidote, which 
he administers. When the wretch who had 
given the poison, and who was the adopted 
of his victim, returns, and, making sure of 
his decease, begins to bag the gold, to his 
surprise, the old man leaps out of bed and 
upbraids him for his villainy. A dialogue 
ensues, in which the robber attempts to 
justify himself by principles instilled into him 
by his guardian ; and he is on the point of 
strangling him, when, " between the assas- 
sin and his victim,*' rose a form that seemed 
almost to both a visitor from the world that 
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both denied — stately with majestic strength 
—glorious with awful beauty." It is needless 
to tell the reader this was Zanoni, who had 
concealed himself — in the bed-curtains ! 

Again, in a duel with an expert swords- 
man, Zanoni only " fixed his eyes on the 
Sicilian, and he staggered back as if struck. 
I saw him tremble: he sank back on the 
bench." It appears that the Sicilian, mad 
with shame at having been disarmed by 
Zanoni, fastened a quarrel on one of his 
friends, with whom he fought a duel, and 
by whom he was killed. When about bury- 
ing him, they were obliged to move his 
father's coffin ; in doing so, the lid came oflF, 
and, on examination, and after inquiry, it 
appeared that he had been murdered by his 
son, the steel wire with which he had done 
it being found in the skull. Zanoni knew of 
this by " an instinct which he either could 
not, or would not, account for ;" but it w^as 
the consciousness of Zanoni's knowledge of 
his guilt which rendered the Sicilian power- 
less, as we suppose. One of the characters. 
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Mervale, is made to say that it was " a very 
lame story," We think so, too, and are 
sorry Bulwer should have used such an one, 
and especially where it was not particularly 
wanted. 

Viola is returning home one night from 
the opera ; her carriage is stopped by ruffians 
in the employ of a nobleman whom she has 
smitten with her charms. While some of 
the band (nine in number) hold the postillion 
and horses, he opens the carriage-door to 
seize his prey; but Viola's attendant, an 
elderly lady named Gionetta, made such a 
desperate and provoking resistance, as to 
compel the prince, for he was nothing less, 
to call " Luigi" and " Giovanni" to his aid. 
At the instant, " a yet taller form" presented 
itself; she of course gave herself up as lost ; 
but it advised her to be calm, assured her of 
her safety, and, lifting his mask as he spoke, 
it was no bandit, it was her loved Zanoni. 
" He vanished, leaving her in surprise, agita- 
tion, and delight." 

We are not told what the prince was 
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about duriDg this explanation, though he 
had merely turned his head to call the two 
gentlemen whom we have just named ; but, 
be that as it may, Zanoni (whom by some 
mysterious agency had got himself and five 
of his domestics hired for the occasion) 
having completed his arrangements, motions 
his men to follow him — the prince is seized 
and thrust into his carriage — his four fol- 
lowers are significantly told that there are 
six opposed to them, of which they tacitly 
admit the truth — the traces and bridles of 
their horses are cut, and with Viola and her 
attendant the mysterious Zanoni dashes off, 
^' leaving the discomfited ravisher in a state 
of rage, stupor, and despair/* 

Zanoni is a prophet also. One evening 
having foretold the very hour when the death 
of the Cardinal was to take place, he abruptly 
left his friend, whom in the course of a long 
discourse he had " humbled, bewildered, but 
not convinced /' he remained lost in reverie 
" until roused by the striking of the clock ; he 
then suddenly remembered Zanoni's predic- 
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tion ; he rushes out, and finds it verified." 
Yes ! after an illness of no longer duration 
than Zanoni's visit, the Cardinal was dead. 

These are but a few of the numerous in- 
stances we could produce, but perhaps they 
are suflScient to convince our readers that 
Bulwer has been, all through the work, true 
to the letter of his law, " That the ideal con- 
sists not in imitation, but the exaltation of 
nature, and must resemble not so much what 
we have seen as what we can imagine," 

We have merely to remark on this canon, 
and its exemplification in Zanoni, that if its 
author had been content to leave " nature" 
as he found it, he would have been more 
successful in pleasing the very men for whom 
it was professedly written-r— have had the 
great body of readers, for its admirers— stiU 
have told the same truths and worked out 
the same moraL But, by pushing Zanoni 
beyond the bounds of probability, by " ele- 
vating nature," and making the principal 
character a thing *^not so much what we 
have seen as what we can imagine," he 
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has destroyed its usefulness, cut off his 
chief supporters, and, in our humble opinion, 
missed the object he was striving to attain. 
He tells us he '* does not expect it will be a 
favourite with the generality of readers," and 
that he depends for its appreciation on the 
more highly cultivated order of minds. 

Here we think he is in error — these very 
men^ if they read works of fiction at all, do 
so as a relief from studies or employment of 
a severer nature — they, above all others, are 
generally remarkable for the simplicity of 
their tastes, and their love of nature freed 
from the encumbrances of artificial states of 
society. Besides, their appreciation of a work 
of art depends on the standard of beauty in 
their own minds ; and this standard has 
been formed from such a variety of combin- 
ations, different of necessity in every indivi- 
dual case, that it would be utterly impossible 
to please, or gain the approval of all. There 
is only one point at which they, as a class, 
are accessible, and that is the common one 
of humanity : they could all agree in things 
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which pertain to them as men. An appeal 
to the human heart would be responded to 
by all who had one, but made to the taste 
or understanding would be subjected to every 
variety of test, and in most cases cavilled 
with, or denied. It is on these grounds we 
are sorry he has passed by " the generality 
of readers ;" they were his faithful adherents, 
Vi,nd formed his body-guard when the class 
he now courts did all they could to crush 
him. 

It is true the dreams of the Rosicrucians 
may be beyond their comprehension, or 
rather they would dislike such things in a 
work of entertainment, but what evidence 
has he that the select few to whom he ap- 
peals understand or are better pleased with 
them? Has he had addresses presented to 
him from the two Universities, from the 
various reviews and associations which are 
supposed to represent or embody the wisdom, 
talent, and learning of the age ? We are 
sure he has not. Who asked him to explain 
the mysteries of the Rosicrucians ? Has he 
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rendered them one tittle more intelligible by 
all that he has written ? Certainly not : they 
begin in vapour and end in smoke. There 
is much in Zanoni that had it been written 
for " the generality of readers," they could 
have sympathized with, and by which they 
could have been raised even as the author 
wished. They could have sympathized with 
the gentle, the aflfectionate Viola, who, 
though the idol of the opera and its ^' Prima 
Donna," was still the simple-minded girl. 
They could have listened with feelings of 
mingled awe and pleasure to the strains so 
variable, now touching by their tenderness, 
and now exalting by their wildness or 
grandeur, which the enthusiast musician could 
produce from his " Cremona." They would 
have read with interest of Viola's deep devo- 
tion to the object of her youthful love — have 
been pained when they saw that beautiful 
dream, the chief stay of her existence, clouded 
by the unholy pretensions of other suitors — 
have almost hugged her with rapture, when, 
with the high hand of genius, she grasped thQ 
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crown, and placed it over the brows of her 
grey-haired sire, establishing by one night's 
perforraance his, and her own reputation ; 
and, when a prisoner in a Paris dungeon, 
her parents dead — her husband absent — his 
very existence a dream : and the next day 
fixed for her execution ; when, under such 
circumstances, they were admitted into her 
dungeon, see her sitting on its floor — her 
arms crossed on her bosom — her face raised 
upward — the eyes unclosed, a smile of bliss 
upon her lips, and, on approaching nearer, 
find her child playing with the robe of its 
dead mother, if they had not burst out into 
exclamations of praise, it would have been, 
because the author was lost sight of in the 
scene he had described, and his readers were 
impressing on their memories the moral with 
which it concludes, " That the fatherless are 
the care of God r 

We say we regret that the author, in carry- 
ing out his own opinion of the ideal, has 
thrown away a great quantity of valuable 
materials on a work which will never be po- 

Q 2 
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pular ; and, though he may say, " I never ex- 
pected it would be !*' our regret is not less- 
ened, because, by confining its principal 
character within the boundaries of probabi- 
lity, the poetry, the appreciation of art, the 
love of genius, and the philosophy which it 
contains, would have been brought within 
the reach of all the lovers of fiction. Let 
us proceed with another principle. 

" An over antique phraseology is a com- 
mon and most inartistical defect; whatever 
diction the delineator of a distant age 
employs, can never be faithful to the lan- 
guage of the time ; if so, it would be unin- 
telligible.*' In the early part of the first 
volume of " The Last of the Barons," its 
author adopts the course he in the foregoing 
canon advises the young novelist to avoid; 
and to such an extent as to threaten the 
reader with compelling him to push through 
passages without understanding them, or to 
have a glossary at his elbow. Thus, for 
instance. Lord Montague says : " I grieve 
to hear it — had I known this, certes my 
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gipsire had still been five nobles the richer. 
I pray thee, Sir, to doff henceforth a badge 
dedicated to the service of the Royal York." 
Now here is a most " inartistical" admixture 
of ancient and modern words. To have 
been true to the time, he would have been 
almost unintelligible. We annex an extract 
from an author of the very period in which 
the scene is laid. 

Chief Justice Fortescue, in his work on 
the Monarchy, says : " Hyt may paraventure 
be marvelid by some men, why one Realme 
is a Lordshyp only Royall, and the Prynce 
thereof ruleth yt by his Law, called Jus Re- 
gale ; and another Kyngdome is a Lordschip, 
Royal and Politike, and the Prince thereof 
rulyth by a Lawe, callyd Jus Politicum et 
Regale : sythen thes two Princes beth egall 
Astate." 

It would have been better had he been 
consistent ; either have written the dialogues 
strictly in keeping with the structure of the 
language of the period, or have kept it as 
strictly in accordance with that of the present 

Q 3 
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day. One of these two results would have 
followed ; if written in the former, all would 
have thrown down the book in disgust ; if in 
the latter, all would have read and understood 
it. Although he has departed from his own 
canon in this instance, and makes frequent 
use of a few old words in the first volume, 
yet we suppose he found the use of them 
troublesome, for, as the work progresses, 
they become less numerous and at length 
disappear altogether. 

" Before resolving on the characters he 
designs to portray, an author will do well to 
consider what part they are destined to play 
in the performance, and next the precise de- 
gree of interest which he desires them to 
create ; he will then take care that no other 
character interferes with it." While reading 
" The Last of the Barons," we could have 
wished its author had carried out this prin- 
ciple in practice; and then we should not 
have been so much annoyed as we confess 
we were. When our attention was riveted 
on the noble Warwick ; and we were wait- 
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ing in breathless anxiety to know how he 
succeeded in this case, and what he would do 
in another, and turned over the page to 
satisfy ourselves, we were continually brought 
in contact with " Graul" — (would it not 
have been more in keeping with her char- 
acter to have called her " Growl F'' — and 
the vile " Tymbesteres,*' or Adam Warner, 
and his daughter Eureka I How heartily, and 
how often did we wish all these parties any- 
where but in that story ; none of them, to 
our thinking, being of the slightest import 
to the development of the catastrophe, or 
the working out of the plot ! Perhaps the 
author considered them useful as agents, and 
wished them to act as reliefs to each other, 
and as resting-places for the narrative ; but 
we hold the opinion, that Bulwer himself 
does in theory, " that the fewer characters 
the better, so that the plot is well unravelled 
— the less crowded the canvass with figures, 
the more admiration for the few, and to the 
better advantage will they be seen." 

We could have wished Warwick to have 
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remained on the stage from the beginning to 
the end : to have seen no other persons in- 
troduced but those who were to be his agents, 
or opponents ; and these we would have had 
worthy to be placed beside, or opposed to 
him. A host in himself, we would have 
had hosts leagued against him. Who would 
not have liked to have been admitted fami- 
liarly to his secret counsels ? — to have stood 
by him when alone at nightfall, or in the full 
tide of day ? to have been allowed to tres- 
pass on his lonely walks, or be seated near 
him in his crowded halls or camps? There 
is such an abundance of materials for reflec- 
tion, so many mirrors for the ambitious (and 
who are not so?) to be met with in the 
career of such a man as Warwick that, if no 
other had been introduced, . his character 
would have carried every reader, without 
drowsiness, through volumes equally as thick 
and numerous as those now occupied. There 
is a divinity around such a man all would 
acknowledge — all admire, and all appre- 
ciate. 
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Who, among its readers, would fail to be 
pleased with the accounts of his princely 
liberality — the magnificence of his entertain- 
ments — the number of his palaces, and the 
throngs of his retainers? Who, among them, 
but would admire his simplicity of manner 
to those below, his lofty yet reserved deport- 
ment to those above him ? Who could hdp 
praising him for the well-merited reprimand 
he feared not to give the Sovereign, who had 
taken a mean advantage of him in his ab- 
sence ? Who feel jealous of that power which 
appeared to be less exerted for any selfish ob- 
ject of his own, than for what he thought 
at the time a righteous cause ? Who does 
not regret when, on Barnet*s battle-field, the 
fortune of the day against him — his hosts 
discomfited and flying ; his best friends dead 
or absent; and his enemies, like a sea, sur- 
rounding him on every side, washing his 
very feet, but still kept*back by some myste- 
rious awe — when, in the midst of that small 
circle of devoted adherents, he stabs his 
horse to cut off all retreat ; and, at length. 
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crushed by the OTerwhelmiDg weight opposi 
to them, se« him and his oohle brother fi 
together — we say, who does not regret th 
one who could draw such a character ; 
Bulwer's Warwick, should hare wasted h 
time and weaned his readers with so mu( 
about the vile dancing-girls, the idiotic Wa 
ner and his daughter ? 

We have no hesitation in saying, the 
are portions of " The I^ast of the Baroni 
which have rarely been equalled, and nev 
surpassed, by any writer of romance ; ac 
this fact increases our r^ret that he had m 
made the subtle Gloucester, the luxurioi 
Edward, and the deposed King and Quef 
more prominent, instead of ^ving sue 
undue preference to Adam Warner, h 
daughter, and Eureka and Graul, and hi 
disgusting dancers. Were reliefs wanting 
Could he have found better than those of h 
own wife and daughtef ? What could, by be 
possibility, have had a oiore pleasing e£fei 
than a few chapters illustrative of Warwic 
as a father and a husband ? Are rivals ( 
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foes needed which were worthy of such a 
man as Warwick ? They are to be found 
in Edward and the crafty Gloucester. Is a 
contrast asked? It is outlined in the de- 
posed Henry and his Queen. We could 
have tolerated any, or all of these, if the 
author felt the presence of others indispen- 
sable; but, when the hero and such cha- 
racters as those we have just named, are 
forced to make their exit for others, whose 
proper sphere of action would be a periodical 
romance or a melo-drama, we say with the 
satirist, 

" With indignation, we survey 
Such skill and judgment thrown away." 

In another :— 

" If you connect your hero with superna- 
tural agency — if you resort to the legendary 
and mysterious, it may be more artistical to 
leave such a character vague, shadowy, and 
incomplete/' We cannot understand why 
the author of the above canon, when he has 
made Zanoni so mysterious a creature, when 
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with the power to know and conquer every- 
thing, he should allow him to fall in love, 
and in the e very-day manner become a 
husband, and while the chief promoter of 
the French Revolution should have permitted 
him to be one of its first victims on the 
scaflfold. We might have been content to 
remain ignorant of whence he came — 
whither he went. We might have allowed 
him to exercise his supernatural powers, 
because they were invariably used for the 
protection of the weak, and the support of 
virtue when distressed. We might have al- 
lowed him to love one of our own race, but 
it should have been a love mingled with pity 
— the pity or sympathy which a superior 
intelligence may be supposed to feel for one 
of an inferior order. 

But, when we are gravely told that Za- 
noni, who knew everything intuitively, who 
could save everybody else — when he wishes 
to obtain an interview with his wife in her 
dungeon has to bribe the gaoler; has to 
make interest with , and pay a large bribe to 
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the Judge, for the privilege of substituting 
his own head for that of his wife's, which 
had been condemned to fall by the guillo- 
tine ; and, when allowed to pass to the 
scaffold, leaving his Viola and her child 
sleeping, we feel that Bulwer has broken his 
own canon, and developed too much of the 
character to obtain for it even common 
respect. The bribe which could have in- 
duced the judge to connive at the substitu- 
tion, we think, would have been large enough 
to place another's neck there instead of his 
own. 

If the judge had power enough to pardon 
Viola and find her substitute in Zanoni, we 
see no reason why some other of the then 
numerous victims would not have done as 
well. The idea of such a man perishing 
on the scaffold, and for no other apparent 
reason than having money enough to pay 
for the luxury, and allowing his wife and 
child to remain in prison, knowing, at the 
time, she must, after his death, be as much 
as ever in the power of the ruffians he had 

R 
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bribed, is to us repulsive in the extreme. 
Perhaps the author intended his Romance 
as an allegory ; its chief character to repre- 
sent some principle; and the events re- 
corded as this principle in action. If so^ we 
think he equally fails; for what representa- 
tions are so successful as those which so 
closely resemble human nature in all its joys 
and sorrows, as to strike every one with the 
conviction of their reality? What can be 
more effective than the Parables, under whose 
simple form the precepts of Christianity were 
at times explained by their Author ? It was 
their truthfulness which prepared their audi- 
tors for the reception of doctrines they would 
not otherwise have understood, or listened 
to with indifference. ^ And, in choosing such 
a character as Zanoni for the representative 
of a principle, or as the mode by which he 
sought to disseminate opinions among re- 
flective men, \ye think he has mistaken a 
first principle of our nature, and departed 
from his own rule, in which we agree with 
him, '* That if the hero is connected with 
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supernatural agency ; if the author resorts to 
the legendary and mysterious, it may be 
more artistical to leave such a character 
vague, shadowy and incomplete." 

There is one thing remarkable in Bulwer, 
which is, that while he does all in his power 
to disparage criticism and dispute its au- 
t hority, he has been most assiduous in his 
attempts to form a school for it. Scarcely 
a work of fiction of his has issued from the 
press without a preface, the avowed object of 
which was to place before its readers a standard 
by which its merits might be ascertained. We 
do not object to this ; it is a legitimate mode 
of bringing about a change, which the au- 
thor thinks desirable. He has certainly a 
right to say, " I hold certain principles to 
be the true ones by which every work of 
mine ought to be judged, because every work 
has been written, or at least I have attempted 
its construction, in accordance with those 
principles.'* Every author of fiction writes 
according to some standard of beauty in his 
own mind; and, as we have before men- 

R 2 
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tioned, these must necessarily differ ; but as 
all may possibly be just ones, it would be 
absurd to judge every author by the same 
standard. 

We think all attempts to do this must 
fail, and have, therefore, but little sympathy 
for any man who comes forward and says : 
" this is my God, bow ye to it ; or, this is 
my test of what is true or beautiful, come and 
be judged !" We think such persons must fail, 
because they have no authority to show for 
the power they attempt to wield. Any 
coterie of authors may meet and agree to 
certain canons of criticism; but these are 
not binding on the public, who, after all, are 
the arbitrators. Every author may have 
his set of principles, but every reader has 
his test as well ; and whether that test be, 
as Bulwer calls it, " a taste never formed,'* 
or, " a thousand prejudices and ignorant 
predilections," it is all-powerful as regards 
their esteem or dislike for the author and 
his works. He contends that, in England, 
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the true rules of art in fiction, which are 
precise and unalterable, are not understood, 
and adduces as a proof that our " popular 
opinion" has indulged itself in such " singu- 
lar and fantastic caprices of exaggerations, 
of praise or censure ;'* its passion or re-action ; 
at one time while manifesting " its solemn con- 
tempt for Wordsworth, at another its absurd 
idolatry. At one time, we were stunned 
by the noisy celebrity of Byron ; at another, 
we are calmly told he cannot be called a 
poet. Each of these variations of the public 
is implicitly followed by the vulgar criticism; 
and as, a few years back, our journals vied 
with each other in ridiculing Wordsworth 
for the few faults which he did not possess, 
they now vie with each other in eulogiums 
upon the merits which he never displayed. 
These violent fluctuations betray both a public 
and a criticism utterly unschooled in the 
elementary principles of literary art, and 
entitle the humblest author to dispute the 
censure of the hour, while they ought 

R 3 
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to render the greatest suspicious of its 
praise." 

We think Bulwer is wrong in the value 
he attaches to " popular opinion ;" we have 
always found it to be right at the last. 
Whenever any of " these violent fluctuations" 
take place, a little examination will enable 
us to discover the cause which, in most 
cases, will be found to proceed from the 
agency of men whose selfish feelings have 
excited fears for their own safety, on the 
arrival of a powerful competitor. It is not 
to '' the popular opinion ;'' that the charge 
of underrating Wordsworth formerly, or 
Byron now, is to be laid, but to the critics 
and other literary men. There is a body 
of reflective readers who are neither critics 
nor authors, and who, in all matters of 
taste, judge for themselves. They have 
formed the correct estimate of Wordsworth's 
genius ; they will set the stamp of worth on 
Byron; to this body, as the arbitrators, 
must the critic and the author go for judg- 
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ment, as it is they who influence and correct 
the great bulk of the public. 

Bulwer bids the young author to remem- 
ber " that his final sentence rests not with 
the jury before which he is first heard, and 
that the literary history of the day consists 
of a series of judgments set aside." He 
thus confirms the opinion we have just 
expressed, and every author of talent must 
feel its truth, that whatever opinions are 
expressed of his work, of this he may feel 
assured, that ample justice will be done him 
by this same " popular opinion," if he only 
" bides his time,'* 

Having this faith in the good taste and 
judgment of these true founders of public 
opinion, we do not see so clearly as Bulwer, 
the necessity for a set of principles of 
criticism, especis^y when it would be an 
impossibility to select a certain number of 
persons, and give them arbitrary power to 
determine what is true or false in the matter. 
For, while there were persons who would 
dispute their opinion, (and of this class they 
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might depend on finding a large number,) 
we should be no nearer the mark than we are 
now, when every one thinks, or at any rate, 
decides for himself. 

We do not believe with him, that " public 
opinion" is implicitly followed by what he 
calls '* the vulgar criticism." No critic is 
infallible — he is as liable to commit an error 
in opinion as any man — and are not authors 
themselves of the same race ? Indeed it has 
become proverbial that no man can form a 
proper estimate of his own work; he is as 
likely to under-rate as over-rate those portions 
which are considered the most important. 
So that, if critics occasionally form wrong 
opinions of authors, authors are just as likely 
to form wrong ones of themselves. It should 
be recollected that when the most determined 
set against Wordsworth was made, he had 
not produced his best works; and his 
principles of art had not had a fair trial; 
but, when they found him perseveringly 
pursuing his own course, and at each produc- 
tion succeeding in developing fresh beauties 
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and greater genius, it was no proof of their 
want of taste and power of discernment, that, 
having failed to see the whole by a part, 
when the whole was exhibited they should 
express their admiration. 

It was the same with Byron, who was 
as warmly espoused by one set of critics, as 
he was bitterly opposed by another; they 
were perhaps both wrong, and the reflective 
portion of the public are now exercising their 
influence in delivering individual opinions, 
by which it will be seen, in all probability, 
that he was neither the angel of one party, 
nor the demon of the other. 

But, if anything were wanting to convince 
us that it is hopeless to think of forming the 
taste, or guiding the imagination of young 
authors or painters, by establishing schools 
for their instruction, or drawing up principles 
of art as a guide, the fact that all the great 
minds of ancient and modern times have 
collected their own materials — wrought out 
their own implements — and arranged their 
own course, should settle the doubt. The 
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true genius stops not to ask what were the 
rules of art which guided one of its fellows 
in the construction of his great works, but 
full of its own imaginings, glowing with 
ardour to embody and pour them forth to 
the world, is heedless whether it accords 
with this rule, or is opposed to tliat; an 
idea is conceived ! a form required ! no 
sooner wanted than at hand, and the spiritual 
visitor glides forth in attire adapted to its 
beauty, or proportioned to its size. 

What have your Royal Academies done 
in bringing forth great painters? All the 
ornaments of their order have marked out 
their own course; had their own ideas of 
beauty, and established their own reputations. 
Is it to the schools we are indebted for 
our great scholars, orators, poets, and writers ? 
Far beyond the ordinary routine of study 
their minds have passed; conscious of 
strength, and full of faith, they feared not 
to explore the space beyond, and build 
within it systems for themselves; from 
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whence returning laden with their fruits, 
their race have had a banquet. 

Bulwer is right in saying, " genius will 
arrive at fame by the light of its own star ;*' 
and he properly estimates its value when he 
says, " Criticism can serve (genius) as a 
sign-post, to save many an unnecessary 
winding, and indicate many a short way.*' 
In this manner we have been desirous to serve 
Bulwer; and, whether right or wrong, we 
have done it honestly, leaving public opinion 
to decide between us. 

We are aware that, in these observations, 
we have somewhat diverged from the path ; 
but, as the traveller will seldom refuse to 
turn down a lane, cross a field, or even 
climb a hill for the purpose of viewing a 
remarkable object, it is not unlikely the 
reader will pardon our stepping aside to 
direct his attention to a subject intimately 
connected with the one under discussion, 
and which may probably engage his thoughts 
at a future period. It may be as well to 
state, that we are now taking up for examina- 
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tion the principles contained in the dedicatory 
Epistle to the " Last of the Barons ;" and, after 
they have been discussed, we shall, as briefly 
as possible, examine the remainder of those 
contained in his papers on "Art in 
Fiction/' 

We do not see the necessity of classifying 
works of fiction as Bulwer proposes: his 
three divisions are scarcely sufficient to give 
the reader a correct idea of the works he 
intends to comprise under the terms " the 
Familiar,*' " the Picturesque," and " the 
Ideal." Besides, we see no reason why one 
work may not comprehend in itself the 
peculiarities of every one of these divisions, 
and, if so, they would be useless. 

" In discussing a modern work, we hear 
it praised for some striking passage, some 
prominent character ; but, when do we hear 
any comment on its harmony of construction^ 
on its fulness of design, or its ideal character, 
on its essentials, in short, as a work of 
art ?" Is this always the fault of the reviewer ? 
May it not be the case, that the author 
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more frequently " forgets" to adorn his 
work with " all the essentials of a work of 
art/' than that the critic overlooks or cannot 
perceive them ? 

What strikes the eye . when looking at a 
Gothic building more than the variety of its 
details? — its ornaments, its fretted work, 
its clustered pillars spinging to the roof ? 

But with what feeling do we look on a 
Grecian temple ? there, all thoughts of details 
are banished ; there is nothing in the unpre- 
tending simplicity of its columns to court our 
attention — no glaring ornament to attract — 
no variety to cotifuse: its claims for our 
admiration depend on its " harmony of con- 
struction," which prevents a portion taking 
the place of the whole in the spectator's 
eye : and this is often the case in works of 
fiction — the critic may find objects for ad- 
miration in details which he would vainly 
look for in the design or plot. 

The writer of " Intellectual works of 
Fiction must ever be more or less at variance 
with the popular canons; it is its hard 

s 
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necessity to vex and disturb the lazy quietude 
of vulgar taste, for, unless it do so, it could 
neither elevate or move. He who resigns 
the Dutch art for the Italian, must continue 
through the dark to explore the principles 
upon whieh he founds his designs, to which 
he adapts his execution : in hope or in des- 
pondence still faithful to the theory which 
cares less for the amount of interest created 
than for the sources from which the interest 
is to be drawn ; seeking in action the move- 
ment of the grander passions or the subtler 
springs of conduct — seeking in repose the 
colouring of intellectual beauty/* 

We think this canon contains some un- 
truths. We do not take it for granted that 
the writer of intellectual Fictions " must 
EVER be more or less at variance with the 
popular canons.'* Does Bulwer believe man 
a progressive being ? Can he see no diflference 
in the tastes and pursuits of a large minority 
of the young men of the present day com- 
pared with those who lived a century since ? 
Is he aware that this body (now a very 
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numerous and increasing one) are not merely 
readers, but many of them thinkers, writers, 
and speakers ? Had he mixed with them, he 
would have found among them the materials 
for such a^public opinion in politics, literature, 
science, and religion, as in time will effect 
the changes for the want of which their 
country pines away, and through which the 
right arm of the world, which England is, 
moves so feebly. 

Yes, in that very class (the better situated 
of the working and the tradesmen's sons) there 
are many well qualified to propose the reme- 
dies for this state of things, and busily engaged 
in moulding their fellows to aid in applying 
them. And, with such a prospect, are 
we to believe that the writer of " the intel- 
lectual school must ever be more or less 
at variance with the popular canons ?" Has 
any alteration taken place lately in them? 
Are they the same even of twenty years ago ? 
" The popular canons'' of those days are the 
alphabets of the present ; and things which 
then engrossed the attention of the learned 

s 2 
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professions are familiar with the young men 
of to-day. It is true that crime, drunkenness, 
and debauchery prevail to a fearful extent ; but 
poverty, degradation, and distress also exist. 
But are crime, drunkenness, and profligacy 
confined to one class ? Assuredly not, for many 
persons are to be found in each of them equally 
prone to these curses of society; and they have 
not the poor man's plea to urge in their 
defence. They have no hearths fireless — ^no 
cupboards without bread — no children pining 
from want or dying with disease — no place 
of refuge but a bastile, or a corner in the 
pauper's burial place ! Rather than dwell on 
such pictures, which only serve to sear the 
heart, blunt the conscience and madden the 
brain, who can be surprised if they resort to 
plunder for the means of burying in forgetful- 
ness the reality of the present^ and the pros- 
pects of \hQ future ? 

Oh ! let us not suppose that our people 
can much longer continue in such a state of 
suffering, to which death were preferable; 
but let us hope that measures will be taken 
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to subdue it ! and then, from our know- 
ledge of their character and disposition, the 
British artizan and tradesman, will not 
be taunted by Bulwer saying, that " the 
writer of the intellectual school must ever 
be more or less at variance with the popular 
canons/' 

If a writer of this class is not understood 
by his thinking countrymen, he should re- 
examine his own productions, and ascertain, 
if possible, whether the fault arises from 
their dulness or ignorance, or his own vision- 
ary speculations, which he has mistaken for 
subtlety and research. 

There is such a fable in existence as that 
of a man attempting to reach the sun with 
wings of wax ; and we have no doubt some 
such thing had been attempted, or the 
shrewd fabulist would not have given it a 
place in his collection. 

Bulwer says, " It is its {i. e. the intellec- 
tual school in fiction) hard necessity to vex 
and disturb the lazy quietude of vulgar taste 

for unless it did so it could neither elevate 
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nor move." We had almost believed he did 
not intend the intellectual writer to address 
" the common herd" at all. He expected 
Zanoni would not please, because it ** could 
only be relished by those interested in the ex- 
amination of the various problems in human 
life which it attempts to solve." Yet we 
find, by this portion of the canon, he con- 
siders it '^ its hard necessity to vex and dis- 
turb the lazy quietude of vulgar taste/* as 
the means of its elevation and redemption. 
We can only consider this "vulgartaste" which 
gives such offence to Bulwer, but as some 
swinish group wallowing in the mire beside 
the man of intellect, who fears to pass them lest 
they should soil his boots ; or some blubber- 
headed boy who would do nothing but eat 
and sleep (the naughty fellow), if it were not 
for the kind commiseration of the intellec- 
tuals, whose " hard necessity it is to vex his 
lazy quietude" by awakening, in order to 
" move and elevate him." 

We think Bulwer will have but few 
pupils in this department; he holds out no 
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inducement : on the contrary, he says that 
which, if true, would effectually prevent any 
sensible one from entering it. Who 
would waste his time in vexing and disturb- 
ing " the lazy quietude'* of the vulgar taste, 
by writing works which it would not read ? 
Is this the way to elevate it? If Bulwer, 
or any author, holds the public taste in such 
contempt, and yet his wish is sincere to cor- 
rect and improve it, he must take other 
means for the purpose than writing books 
it cannot comprehend. 

This is not philosophy. The truly intel- 
lectual writer who wishes to elevate the mind 
of a people, will watch narrowly its bias — 
adapt his works to their capacity — and, while 
he stoops for this purpose, will take a firmer 
bold, and lead it upward. Our advice to 
the writers of the intellectual school of fiction 
would be this — throw away all the rules of 
art and observe what passes round you — 
let man be your book, and your own expe- 
rience a key to unlock his character. Com- 
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parison will show you what is wanted, and 
reflection enable you to decide what portion 
of it you can do. Make a business of seeing 
all the eminent men you possibly can, with- 
out regard [to their situation in life : men 
eminent in virtue and great in crime have 
often for a distance travelled the same 
path, if not together ; and greatness, true 
greatness, is met with quite as often 
beneath a shabby vest as one of velvet 
blazoned with a star; and bear this spe- 
cially in mind, that he who feels himself 
gifted above his fellows holds that gift in 
trust, not for his own especial benefit apart 
from them, but with them, and it will prove 
his blessing or his curse as he abides by the 
conditions of his bond. 

We support this by one of Bulwer's ovm 
laws, in which he says, ^' No man can be 
an artist who does not prefer experience 
and human nature to all criticism** How 
far this is consistent with most of his other 
canons, it is not for us to determine; we 
have often enough stated our opinion, we 
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thus subjoin his own, and leave the reader to 
decide. 

Bulwer has been true to the conclusion of 
the canon, " whose theory cares less for the 
amount of interest created than for the 
sources from which the interest is to be 
drawn ;" in the " Last of the Barons/' seek- 
ing in action for the movement of the 
grander passions or the subtler springs of 
conduct, and in " Zanoni" " seeking in repose 
the colouring of intellectual beauty." 

We have now got over what we consider 
the most unpleasant portion of a reviewer's 
duty, the diflfering from an author in opinion, 
and finding fault with what he has done : 
at all times this is unpleasant, but especially 
when we respect, nay, even honour him. 
But if criticism has its duties, like all other 
employments in life, however unpleasant at 
times, it has, like them, its periods of recrea- 
tion and enjoyment. We have reached that 
period, and have now to express our hearty 
concurrence with him in many of his remain- 
ing canons. Some of them bear strong 
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proofs of his powers of reflection and obser- 
vation. 

" The portraiture of evil and criminal char- 
acters, gives the widest scope for an author 
profoundly versed in the philosophy of the 
human heart. In all countries the delinea- 
tion of crime has ever been consecrated to 
the highest order of poetry ; for, as the emo- 
tions of terror and of pity are those which it 
falls to the province of the sublimest genius to 
arouse, so it is chiefly, though not solely, in 
the machinations of guilt, that may be found 
the source of the one, and in the misfortunes 
sometimes of the victims of the guilty — nay, 
sometimes of the guilty agent himself — that 
we arrive at the fountain of the softer pas- 



sion. 



The latter portion of ** Zanoni,'^ which is 
entirely devoted to the horrors of the French 
Revolution, is a good exemplification of this 
canon. It contains some most powerful 
writing, and the emotions of terror and pity 
are raised with the greatest ease by him, and 
with a master-hand. In fact, we cannot 
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speak too highly of it, as a piece of writing. 
The chief fault manifested is an error in 
judgment, in placing it in such a work, 
where, in our opinion, it has no business. 
It seemed to us as if its author had used it 
for the purpose of filling up the requisite 
space in the volume. The turmoil and 
terrors it describes fall harshly on the ear, 
which had been used to sounds of peace and 
happiness through the earlier portions of the 
story. However, we can forgive this when 
we recollect the spell with which he bound 
us to its perusal. 

" But," continues Bulwer, " the grandest 
combination is when the artist unites in one 
person the opposite passions of terror and 
pity; when we feel at once horror of the 
crime and pity for the criminal.'' 

This, again, is true. We are not aware 
that its author has carried this out in either 
of the two works we are noticing, except in 
the sketch of Robespierre, in " Zanoni 1" the 
hero of that tale can scarcely be said to 
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have power enough to raise either of these 
powerful feelings. 

^* In the delineation of the criminal, the 
Author will take care to show us the motives 
of the crimes ; the influences beneath which 
the character has been formed. He will suit 
the nature of the criminal to the state of 
society in which he is cast — thus, he will 
have occasions for the noblest morality. By 
concentrating in one focus the vicious in- 
fluences of any peculiar error in the social 
system, he will hold up a mirror to nations 
themselves." 

Ah ! would that a few of our Authors 
would turn their attention to the children of 
crime — not for the purpose of holding thena 
up as heroes for the imitation of the vicious, 
but to preach truth to our statesmen, and 
the necessity of some change in our institu- 
tions, which make men criminals, and 
punish them for crime ! Here is a field for 
all the philanthropy of which the country 
boasts ! Here is a proper vent for those 
sympathies which are now given to the con- 
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version of the heathen in other countries, 
while there is such a vast amount of them at 
home ! Hundreds of thousands of pounds 
are annually subscribed by the people of this 
country for the relief or enlightenment of 
the inhabitants of others, but what is done at 
home to prevent crime? Or when the 
criminal has received his punishment, who 
steps in to rescue him from the necessity of 
again pursuing his former course? The 
laws of nature bid him live, the usages of 
society deny him the usual means of doing 
so — and thus forced to plunder in obedience 
to the law laid down by his Creator, he is 
punished as the breaker of another made by 
his fellow-man ! 

What can we think of such Christianity 
which can expend its sympathies on others, for- 
getting those of its own household ? — perhaps 
numbers of them made vicious by the very 
means which made them rich. Christ gave 
the preference in his teachings to his country- 
men, and so ought we. And it is in the 
hope that some of our rising authors will 

T 
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carry out Bulwer's suggestion, that we have 
drawn the attention of our readers to the 
subject. But crime must he truly painted, 
not to make men in love with it, but so 
truly as to compel us to take every m^ans 
for the removal of its cause. 

** The sentiment that pervades a book is 
often its most effective moral, and its most 
universal charm. It is a pervading and 
most indescribable harmony in which the 
heart of the author seems silently to address 
our own. Though creatures of crime and 
vice, there may be one pervading sentiment 
of virtue; through the humblest scenes a 
sentiment of power and glory." 

We quite agree with Bulwer here. The 
impression left on our minds by the perusal 
of a work, will remain fresh and vivid, when 
all recollection of its details is destroyed. 
This is generally caused by what Bulwer calls 
its *^ sentiment : often its most effective 
moral, and its most universal charm. It is 
a pervading and indescribable harmony in 
which the heart of the author seems silently 
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to address our own." We like the dash of 
good manly feeling, and the knowledge of 
human nature which is manifested in the 
conclusion of the canon : " Though creatures 
of crime and vice, there may be one per- 
vading sentiment of virtue : through the 
humblest scenes a sentiment of power and 
glory." 

We have thus gone through Bulwer's 
leading principles of art : we have endea- 
voured, while differing with him in many 
things, to do him justice. He has deserved 
well of his countrymen, and won our admu*a- 
tion by the moral courage he has manifested 
in fighting his way into publicity through 
hosts of enemies, and maintaining himself in 
his high and honourable position. There 
are things in him which we regret to see, 
and which perhaps are the very points of his 
own pride. We allude to his decided con- 
tempt for the masses of mankind. As a 
philosopher, he should recollect that the first 
duty of a teacher is to win over the affections 

T 2 
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of those he wishes to instruct; and this is 
not done by expressions of contempt. As a 
writer for the people, he should bear in mind 
that the world of readers is considered a Re- 
public, and every man to have an equal right 
with his neighbour (however different their 
condition in other respects), to form and ex- 
press his own opinion of an author or his 
works; that an author tacitly admits this by 
the act of writing ; and therefore it behoves 
him, if not to praise follies, at least to pay 
them common indulgence. 

He says, " The Last of the Barons'* is to 
be his last work of fiction. We hope not. 
Why should he pause when his last work is 
his best? Does he fear to trust his power 
in another attempt ? Has he sustained him- 
self so long, and stops he now for breath? 
Let him turn his attention to the subjects of 
crime himself — not to excite a morbid sym- 
pathy, but a healthy one, which will lead to 
practical and beneficial results. Let him 
*' unite in one character the opposite passions 
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of terror and pity, and make his readers feel 
at once horror of the crime and pity for the 
criminal/' 

(We have read " Eugene Aram :" this 
does not come near the mark in this respect, 
although containing some beautiful writing.) 
Let him " show the influences beneath which 
the character has been formed/' Let him 
'* suit the nature of the criminal to the state 
of society in which he is cast." We hope it 
will be in the present. Let him avail him- 
self of its " occasions for displaying the 
noblest morality" — ^let him, " by concentra- 
ting in one focus the vicious influences of any 
peculiar error in the social system, hold up a 
mirror to nations themselves" — and he will 
place his reputation as an author on an im- 
perishable basis — display power yet undeve- 
loped, but which we know he must possess 
and carry out his own theory in practice ; 
and, by directing public attention to its cause, 
and greatly lessening the amount of crime, 
will prove himself one of nature's aristocracy. 
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as well as one of the greatest benefactors of 

the human race. 

That he may do so is the hearty wish of 

the writer^ and he has no doubt that of 

every reader of these pages. 



THE END. 
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